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INTRODUCTION BY KIRKE MECHEM 


be first Annals of Kansas was published in 1875 by Daniel W. 
Wilder. It was a volume of almost 700 pages of fine print, 
which began with the expedition of Coronado and ended with the 
year 1874. In 1886, Wilder issued a second edition; a reprint of 
the first with eleven years added. 

These books were so popular and useful that in later years half 
a dozen attempts were made to continue them. A good deal of 
time and money went into several of these projects. But the day 
of the one-man compilation had long since passed; a fact that was 
recognized by the Legislature in 1945 when the first appropriation 
was made to the Kansas State Historical Society for the present 
work, to begin where Wilder left off. 

The Annals committee was composed of Fred Brinkerhoff of 
Pittsburg, the late Cecil Howes of Topeka, Dr. James C. Malin of 
the University of Kansas, and Justice William A. Smith of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court. Work began July 1, 1945, under the direction 
of the editor. Fortunately, it was possible to employ Miss Jennie 
Owen to take charge of the compilation. She has done a splendid 
job on a manuscript that in the first draft totaled about 1,500,000 
words. Now, with her assistant, James Sallee, she is helping edit 
it for publication. 

The principal sources were Kansas newspapers. It would be im- 
possible to make such a thorough compilation in any other state 
because in no other state is there such a newspaper collection. Vir- 
tually every Kansas paper is on file at the Historical Society. Since 
the Annals is a day-by-day record of events, and necessarily brief, 
these papers will enhance its value by enabling users to refer di- 
rectly to the original and detailed stories. 

Not all these papers, of course, were read, but at one time or 
another they were nearly all consulted. Three papers were scanned 
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regularly for every day of the forty years of the Annals: 1886 to 
1925, inclusive. In this way, state-wide coverage was secured, as 
well as freedom from one-paper or one-party news slanting. Among 
these papers were the Topeka Daily Capital, the Wichita Eagle, the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, and the official state paper, whatever it 
was. The Kansas Farmer, official organ for farm organizations and 
a source of agricultural news, was also read. Items from over the 
state were verified in the local papers; a story from Hutchinson, 
for example, was checked in the Hutchinson papers. 

There were many other sources. Hundreds of volumes in the 
Historical Society's library were consulted, among them the official 
reports of all state departments, from which the summaries that ap- 
pear at the end of each year were compiled. Newspaper stories 
dealing with the state’s business were checked against these reports. 
Other official reports included those of state-wide associations, such 
as the Kansas Bar Association, etc. 

The most difficult problem was to determine what to include. 
At the beginning, three prominent Kansans, two lawyers and one 
professor of history, were asked to compile an annals for the same 
brief period, each from a different newspaper. There was agree- 
ment only on the outstanding (and obvious) events. History is made 
up of many occurrences that are not important themselves but in 
the aggregate are vital. For example, there are the meetings of 
organizations. People organize for countless reasons and nothing 
is more illustrative of times and conditions. Obviously, the most 
important should be mentioned. But which are important? The 
solution was to make brief listings in six-point type of the annual 
meetings of most of the state-wide associations. For researchers 
who need to know more, the listings will be a guide to the papers 
containing the complete stories. The six-point type will save space 
and enable the casual reader to skip these hundreds of items. 

The goal of the editors was to make the Annals accurate, readable, 
comprehensive, concise and unprejudiced—an impossible achieve- 
ment, no doubt. It might reasonably be asked, what is compre- 
hensive? Manifestly, a forty-year record of Kansas, which will be 
a standard reference for perhaps a hundred more, if it is to be worth 
anything, cannot be written in a few thousand words. On the other 
hand, it must cost as little as possible. The year 1886, printed in 
this issue, runs to about 10,000 words. It has been cut from about 
20,000 words; that is, in half. It could be reduced to 5,000 words 
by sacrificing a great deal that is valuable and most of the life and 
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color. The text, however, represents several editings, based on the 
experience of a good many years. Nothing essential has been left 
out. This sample is submitted in the belief that the completed work 
will give Kansans an accurate, thorough and long-needed history 
of the state. 


THE ANNALS OF Kansas: 1886 


January 1.—A severe storm, one of a series known as the “Blizzard of ’86,” 
swept Kansas with rain, turning to ice and snow. It was accompanied by high 
winds and below-zero temperatures. Many settlers living in temporary houses, 
and cowboys and travelers, bewildered when landmarks and trails were ob- 
literated, were frozen to death. Some estimates placed the number at nearly 
100. Rabbits, prairie chickens, quail and antelope died. Railroad traffic and 
business were paralyzed. Hundreds of men worked with picks and shovels to 
clear tracks; it cost several hundred dollars a day to feed snowbound passen- 
gers. Food and fuel shortages were serious. Farmers burned corn to keep 
warm. Many of the great cattle companies were ruined. It was estimated 
that 80 per cent of the cattle in the storm’s path were killed; those that sur- 
vived were “walking skeletons.” 

—Twelve carloads of buffalo bones had been shipped from Cimarron since 
May, 1885. They sold for $10 a ton and were made into harness ornaments 
and cutlery handles. 

—George W. Glick, Atchison, former Governor, took charge of the Topeka 
pension office which served Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Indian territory and 
New Mexico territory. 

—Fort Scott now had electricity and a street railway. 

—Robert L. Downing played in Tally-Ho and A Tin Soldier at the Grand 
Opera House, Topeka. 

—Food prices in Topeka newspapers included: butter, 20 cents a pound; 
eggs, 20 cents a dozen; New York full cream cheese, 15 cents a pound; prunes, 
18 pounds for $1; sugar, 14 pounds for $1, and coffee, 8 pounds for $1. 

—More than 500 pounds of rabbits were being shipped daily from Osborne. 

—tThe Anti-Monopolist, Enterprise, published a history of Dickinson county. 

—The Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, had 372 posts. 

—tThe State Board of Education met at Topeka. 

Jan. 2.—Two wagonloads of slaughtered antelope were shipped from Wal- 
lace county to Eastern markets. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Wallace County Register, Wallace; S. L. Wilson, editor and owner; 
the first paper in Wallace county. 

Jan. 3.—A gang at Wichita attacked Charley Sing and ordered him and 
other proprietors of a Chinese laundry to leave town. The Chinese were 
promised police protection. 

—Judge David J. Brewer in the U. S. Circuit Court held that Henry Brad- 
ley, enjoined by the district court at Atchison from selling liquor, was not de- 
prived of his rights as a citizen. 

Jan. 4.—Adelaide Moore played in A School for Scandal and As You Like It 
at the Grand Opera House, Topeka. 

Jan. 5.—In Meade county’s first election, Meade Center was chosen county 
seat. The following officers were elected: county commissioners, Hugh L. 
Mullen, John D. Wick and Christian Schmocker; county clerk, M. B. Reed; 
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treasurer, W. F. Foster; probate judge, N. K. McCall; register of deeds, C. W. 
Adams; sheriff, T. J. McKibben; coroner, Ed E. Buechecker; surveyor, Price 
Moody; superintendent of public instruction, Nelson B. Clarke. 

—A cougar was shot near Sun City, Barber county. 

—The Newton Milling and Elevator Co. was organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Bernard Warkentin was one of the directors. 

—The State Board of Pharmacy met at Topeka. 

Jan. 6.—A Chautauqua county farmer received a $50 premium for the best 
bale of upland cotton at the New Orleans Exposition. It was grown, ginned 
and shipped by Exodusters, Negroes who migrated to Kansas. 

Vol. I, No. 1, Frisco Pioneer, Euphrates Boucher, editor and publisher; the first news- 
paper in Morton county. 

Jan. 7.—The Lindsborg News quoted broomcorn at $280 a ton. 

—Kansas had a school population of 461,044. 

—The Westmoreland Recorder published a 14-column history of Potta- 
watomie county. 

Jan. 8.—Charles F. Scott bought the interest of E. E. Rohrer and became 
the sole owner of the Iola Register. 

—mThe Kansas Democratic Editors and Publishers Assn. met at Topeka. 

Jan. 10.—The Sedan Graphic published a political history of Chautauqua 
county. 

Jan. 11.—The Kansas State Bar Assn. met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas Equal Suffrage Assn. met at Topeka. 

Jan. 13.—The Cheney Journal and the German-American Advocate, Hays, 
were printed on Manila paper because of the snow blockade. 

—tThe Kansas State Board of Agriculture met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas Real Estate Agents Assn. met at Topeka. Members voted to ask the 
Legislature for $25,000 to advertise Kansas. 

Jan. 14.—Indians suffering from the cold annoyed Wichita citizens by beg- 
ging admission to their homes. 

—Governor Martin was appealed to in the Pratt county-seat war. Residents 
of Pratt and Saratoga were armed. Pratt charged that Saratoga had stuffed the 
ballot box in the election of October 1, 1885. Although Saratoga received 
more votes, county commissioners had decided in favor of Pratt, declaring a 
fraud. The county seat had been moved at night and by force from Iuka to 
Pratt. Suit was pending in the Supreme Court. 

Jan. 15.—Vol. I, No. 1, Wellington Monitor, J. G. Campbell and Charles Hood, pub- 
lishers. 

Jan. 17.—Eugene F. Ware stated he became a poet through writing rhymes 
advertising the harness business. 

Jan. 18.—The Attorney General moved to oust the Leavenworth county 
attorney for failure to enforce the prohibitory law. He listed over 130 names 
of county saloonkeepers. 

—The Western Baseball League was organized at St. Joseph, Mo., with 
seven teams including Topeka and Leavenworth. 

Jan. 19.—A special session of the Legislature was convened to make a new 
apportionment for senators and representatives. Governor Martin asked for 
a law providing for arbitration of disputes between employers and employees. 
He also called attention to the hog-cholera epidemic which had resulted in 


losses estimated at $2,000,000. 
—tThe Kansas State Historical Society met at Topeka. 
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Jan. 21.—Bishop Thomas Vail protested when the rector of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church at Leavenworth held “requiem” mass for a suicide. 

Jan. 22.—Judge Brewer of the U. S. Circuit Court, in the case of John and 
E. Walruff, Lawrence, held that the state could prohibit brewers from manu- 
facturing but must pay for property destroyed. 

—The U. S. House of Representatives voted to give Mary A. Bickerdyke a 
pension for services to the Union army during the Civil War. “Mother” Bick- 
erdyke, who lived in Kansas at intervals until her death, served as nurse and 
cook, and established army laundries and supervised hospitals. Later she 
settled several hundred veterans and their families in Kansas and secured aid 
for them when Indians, grasshoppers and drouth depleted their resources. 

Jan. 23.—Travelers halted by storms published Vol. I, No. 1, of the 
B-B-Blizzard at Kinsley: “Published once in a lifetime by a stock company 
composed of the passengers on snowbound trains at this point.” 

Jan. 25.—The Kansas Assn. of Architects was organized at Topeka. J. G. Haskell, To- 
peka, was elected president; H. M. Hadley, Topeka, secretary. 

Jan. 26.—David R. Atchison, U. S. Senator from Missouri and “president 
for a day,” died in Clinton county, Missouri. The city and county of Atchison 
were named for him. 


Jan. 28.—Two members of a Saratoga raiding party were wounded when 
Pratt was attacked during the county-seat fight. The courthouse at Iuka was 
burned. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Plainville Times, S. G. Hopkins, editor and proprietor. 

Jan. 29.—The quarter-centennial of Kansas was celebrated at Topeka. 
Speakers included Gov. John A. Martin, former Governors Charles Robinson and 
Thomas Osborn, Judge Albert H. Horton, Judge James Humphrey, Cyrus K. 
Holliday, B. F. Simpson, Dr. Richard Cordley, D. R. Anthony, I., A. P. Riddle, 
J. B. Johnson, Samuel N. Wood, John Speer, Daniel W. Wilder, Williams Sims, 
Alexander Caldwell and Noble L. Prentis. 

—Hamilton county was organized with Kendall as temporary county seat. 
J. H. Leeman, Dennis Foley and Lawrence W. Hardy were named county com- 
missioners; Thomas Ford, county clerk. 

Jan. 30.—Corn was being burned in hundreds of stoves. 

—Governor Martin directed the Adjutant General to investigate the Pratt 
county-seat conflict. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Our Messenger, official organ of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, was published at Topeka; Olive P. Bray, editor. 

Fesruary 4.—The Supreme Court held that the law attaching Clark and 
Meade counties to Comanche county was unconstitutional, affirming the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General. 

—The Kansas State Eclectic Medical Assn. in extra session at Topeka re- 
solved “that the State Board of Health shall not have power to enforce com- 
pulsory vaccination, nor to make any rule or regulation governing the practice 
of medicine.” 

Fes. 6.—Timothy hay sold for $5.50 a ton; prairie hay at $5. All farm 
products were correspondingly low. 

—Eight antelope were captured near Leoti. 

Fes. 7.—Pratt county offices and records were returned to Iuka from Pratt 
in accordance with a writ of mandamus issued by the Supreme Court. 
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—The Knights of Labor asked Lawrence dealers to stop sales of the Kansas 
City Journal. The boycott, a result of the discharge of union printers several 
years before, reduced the Journal’s circulation at Lawrence nearly 25 per cent. 


Fes. 8.—W. F. “Buffalo Bill” Cody presented his “sensational” play, The 
Prairie Waif, at the Grand Opera House, Topeka. He was assisted by Buck 
Taylor, Western scout, and a band of Indians. 

Fes. 11.—The State Board of Charities met at Topeka. 


Fes. 13.—Vol. I, No. 1, Hugo Herald, G. W. McClintock, publisher; the first newspaper 
in Stevens county. 


Fes. 16.—The Royal Arch Masons and the Royal and Select Masters of Kansas met at 
Topeka. 

Fes. 17.—The Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons of Kansas met at Topeka. 

Fes. 19.—A joint committee on state affairs, reporting on expenditures on 
the east wing of the Capitol, charged favoritism, incompetence, extravagance, 
inferior materials and workmanship, and recommended the discharge of the 
State Architect and members of the Statehouse commission. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Hope Dispatch, A. M. Crary, editor. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Kiowa County Signal, Greensburg; Will E. Bolton, editor; Milo M. Lee, 
publisher. 

Fes. 20.—The Legislature adjourned. Acts passed included: Authorization 
for district courts to set up boards of arbitration in disputes between manage- 
ment and labor; permission to counties and cities to encourage development of 
natural resources by subscribing to stock of companies organized for such pur- 
poses; provision for the disposition of surplus taxes in the hands of county 
treasurers; suppression of obscene literature; prevention of hunting on Sunday; 
protection of birds; declaration of May 30 as a legal holiday; provision for the 
consolidation of cities; creation of the 22nd, 23rd and 24th judicial districts; 
provision for the organization of militia; authorization for county high schools; 
regulation of certain joint stock and mutual insurance companies; provision for 
a department of pharmacy at the University of Kansas, and the re-creation of 
Morton and Seward counties. 

Fes. 21.—G. J. Coleman, Mound Valley, arrested on a charge of cruelty for 
dchorning cattle, was discharged by the court. 

Fes. 23.—The State Reformatory Commission met at Topeka. 

—G. A. R., Department of Kansas, met at Wichita. 

—The Women’s Relief Corps and the Sons of Veterans met at Wichita. 

—The Ancient Order of United Workmen met at Topeka. 

Fes. 25.—Governor Martin appointed R. C. Bassett, Seneca, judge of the 
22nd judicial district, created by the 1886 Legislature. It included Doniphan, 
Brown and Nemaha counties. C. W. Ellis, Medicine Lodge, was named judge 
of the 24th district, comprising Barber, Comanche, Clark, Meade, and unorgan- 
ized Kiowa, counties. Stephen J. Osborn, Wa Keeney, was named judge of the 
23rd district, which included Rush, Ness, Ellis and Trego counties and the 
unorganized counties of Gove, St. John, Wallace, Lane, Scott, Wichita and 
Greeley. 

Fes. 27.—Osage City voted $22,000 in bonds to aid the Council Grove, 
Osage City and Ottawa railroad, a branch of the Missouri Pacific. 

Marcu 2.—The first steel rails of the Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota railroad, 
a branch of the Missouri Pacific, were laid near Fort Scott. 
—Delegates of the Knights of Labor organized a state assembly at Topeka. 
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Mar. 3.—At Garden City the land office was “packed with new settlers.” 

—Nathaniel Stickney Goss, ornithologist, returned from Central America 
with 43 new species of birds. His collection was valued at $100,000. 

—Fourteen women held county offices in Kansas. They were Emily S. Rice 
of Harper, county clerk; Jennie Patterson of Davis, Ada E. Clift of Trego, and 
Mrs. A. M. Junken of Dickinson, registers of deeds; Gertie Skeen of Barber, 
Maggie Kilmer of Chautauqua, Sallie Hulsell of Cherokee, Mary Williams of 
Coffey, Mattie Worcester of Graham, Georgianna Daniels of Greenwood, Mrs. 
A. C. Baker of Labette, Annie E. Dixon of Lyon, Gertrude E. Stevens of Sher- 
idan, and Lizzie J. Stephenson of Woodson, superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. 

—Barber county organized an immigration bureau. 

Mar. 4.—The South Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at 
Parsons. 

Mar. 5.—The Supreme Court returned the Pratt county seat to Iuka from 
Pratt, pending settlement in the district court. 

—Immigrants were pouring into Anderson county, among them a group of 
Dunkards bound for Westphalia. 

—The Garden City Sentinel advocated dividing Kansas at the 200-mile line 
and forming a new state of the western half, with Garden City as the capital. 

—Governor Martin issued a proclamation consolidating Wyandotte, Armour- 
dale and Kansas City into a city of the first class, called Kansas City. Officials 
elected were: T. F. Hannan, mayor; John J. Moffitt, clerk; Frank S. Merstetter, 
treasurer; W. S. Carroll, attorney; J. H. Lasley, engineer; John Wren, street 
commissioner; J. K. Paul, fire marshal; John Sheehan, marshal; M. J. Manning, 
police judge; Charles Bohl, W. T. Brown, William Clow, Edward Daniels, 
Thomas Fleming, Charles Haines, Samuel McConnell, James Phillips, Cornelius 
Butler and J. C. Martin, councilmen. 

—Kenneth and Hoxie, Sheridan county, were consolidated. 

Mar. 8.—About 250 Missouri Pacific shop employees at Atchison struck in 
protest against the Gould system. 

Mar. 9.—The Independent Order of Odd Fellows grand encampment met at Leaven- 
worth. 

—tThe Order of the Eastern Star met at Newton. 

Mar. 10.—A colony of 40 families from Berlin, Ontario, arrived at Garden 
City. 

—Leverett W. Spring, author of Kansas, The Prelude to the War for the 
Union, resigned from the University of Kansas. The Topeka Daily Capital com- 
mented, “The loss of the professor would be more generally mourned if he had 
not attempted to write a history of Kansas.” 


Mar. 11.—A graveyard ghost in McPherson county turned out to be a man 
copying names from tombstones. It was said that the names were going to be 
used on a petition for an election to move the county seat to Galva. 

—Ferdinand Fuller, member of the first party sent to Kansas by the Emigrant 
Aid Co. of Massachusetts, died at his home in Lawrence. He designed the first 
University of Kansas building. 

—Fort Scott protested when the Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota railroad im- 
ported cheap Italian labor. 


—The Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Mc- 
Pherson. 
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Mar. 12.—John Maloy wrote a history of Morris county for the Council 
Grove Cosmos. 


Mar. 13.—Dodge City saloons were closed on complaint of William B. 
“Bat” Masterson, peace officer. 

—The Attorney General interpreted the act of the Legislature pertaining to 
school lands as prohibiting their sale until three years after the organization of 
the county in which the land lay. 

Mar. 14.—Italians brought to Yates Center to work on the Verdigris and 
Independence railroad were withdrawn when citizens protested. 

Mar. 16.—A Leavenworth census fraud was exposed. To boom real estate 
and secure larger legislative representation, 7,268 names had been added to the 
correct return of 22,000. 

—The Christian Church convention met at Wichita. 

Mar. 18.—The Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met at Holton. 

—tThe Kansas Evangelical Assn. met at Willow Springs. 

Mar. 19.—Governor Martin and Frank H. Betton, Labor Commissioner, 
conferred in Kansas City, Mo., with the governor and labor commissioner of 
Missouri, regarding the Missouri Pacific strike. Their proposal for settlement 
was accepted by the workers. 

—The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad contracted to build 28 miles 
of road from Elvira, Chase county, via Bazaar and Matfield Green, to El Dorado. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Veteran Sentinel, Will C. Higgins, editor; the first newspaper in Stanton 
county. 

Mar. 20.—Paola was lighted by gas trom a 310-foot well. 

—tThe U. S. District Court at Atchison granted an injunction to the Missouri 
Pacific, restraining strikers from obstructing traffic. 

Mar. 22.—Electric lights were turned on at Abilene. “Time will tell,” re- 
marked the Reflector, “whether it will be to the interest of the city to use the 
same to any extent.” 


Mar. 23.—Kiowa county was organized with Greensburg as temporary 
county seat. H. H. Patten, Jacob Dawson and C. P. Fullington were appointed 
county commissioners; M. A. Nelson, county clerk. 

—vVice President Hoxie of the Missouri Pacific modified the proposals of 
Governors Marmaduke and Martin for settlement of the strike. The Knights of 
Labor considered the conditions unacceptable, and the strike continued with 
several displays of violence. 

Mar. 25.—The Northwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church met 
at Kirwin. 

Mar. 26.—Wano, Cheyenne county, ten months old, had 30 business houses 
and 55 residences. 

Mar. 30.—Thirty Missouri Pacific engines were disabled by strikers at 
Atchison. 

Aprit. 1.—Cheyenne county was organized with Bird City as temporary 
county seat. J. M. Ketcham, W. W. McKay and J. F. Murray were appointed 
county commissioners; B. W. Knott, county clerk. 

—Strikers at Parsons captured deputies, wrecked engines and disabled ma- 
chines in the Missouri Pacific shops. The Adjutant General was authorized to 
call out the National Guard. 
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—Hamilton county held its first election; Syracuse was chosen county seat. 
Officers elected were: L. C. Swink, W. D. H. Shockey and L. W. Hardy, com- 
missioners; Thomas Ford, clerk; Alvin Campbell, treasurer; C. H. Frybarger, 
probate judge; John Stanfield, register of deeds; Shade J. Denson, sheriff; John 
N. Sloan, coroner; William O. MacKinley, attorney; George W. Earp, clerk of 
the district court; John Robertson, surveyor; G. F. Rinehart, superintendent of 
public instruction. Kendall, a rival town, charged fraud and appealed to the 
Supreme Court. The court threw out the vote of Syracuse township and or- 
dered county officers to return to Kendall until the general election in November. 

—Hunting antelope with greyhounds was a popular sport in Cheyenne 
county. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Hector Echo, C. C. Thompson, editor; the first newspaper in Greeley 
county. 

Vel. I, No. 1, Western Odd Fellow, Osborne, a monthly; Topliff and Richey, pub- 
lishers. 

Apr. 2.—The Rev. Philip Krohn, pastor of the Abilene Methodist Episcopal 
Church, confessed to scandal charges which led to his suspension. He was a 
member of the State Board of Charities and a former member of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College Board of Regents. 


Apr. 3.—A regiment of the Kansas National Guard was sent to Parsons dur- 
ing the railroad strike. At Atchison, trains were running on schedule and 58 
men were at work in the shops. Only those who assisted in destruction were 
refused employment. Mayor S. H. Kelsey of Atchison said the city would pay 
for all damage to Missouri Pacific property within city limits. 

—Fifty west-bound prairie schooners were passing through Oberlin daily. 

—Greenwood county had over a thousand persons of foreign birth, includ- 
ing 219 English and Welsh, 192 Danes, 150 Germans, 125 Irish and 62 Scotch. 


Apr. 5.—The State Board of Agriculture crop report showed that the wheat 
acreage was 16 per cent less than in 1885 because of light yield and low price. 
Forty per cent of the wheat sown had been killed by cold and the Hessian fly. 


Apr. 6.—An anti-dude club was formed at Newton. Fines to be levied in- 
cluded $5 for carrying a cane during business hours, $10 for wearing kid 
gloves or a plug hat, and $20 for parting the hair in the middle. 

Apr. 9.—Paola voted $20,000 for building the Kansas City and Southwest- 
ern railroad. 

—Wichita employed 527 persons in factories. Products included stairs, 
sashes, blinds, doors, flour, brick, cigars, crackers, clothing, saddles, harnesses, 
shoes, fence, carriages, millinery, pumps, plows, bedsprings, iron, marble and 
stone. 

—Thousands of trees were being planted on timber claims in Kearney county. 

—The Santa Fe reduced railroad rates to California to $12 first class, $7 
second class. 

—George C. Ropes, Topeka, was appointed Statehouse architect and J. P. 
Parnham, Lawrence, superintendent of construction. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Gove County Gazette, Gove City; Ralph L. Crisswell, editor and pro- 
prietor. 

Apr. 12.—The Supreme Court ordered a public canvass of the Hamilton 
county-seat election of April 1 at Kendall. 
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Apr. 14.—A tornado struck Nemaha, Pottawatomie and Wilson counties, 












































causing much property damage. fir 
—The Rock Island took over all stock and franchises of the Omaha, Abilene Gi 
and Wichita railroad. H: 
Apr. 15.—The Wichita Academy was renamed Lewis Academy in honor of le 
Hiram W. Lewis, who gave $25,000 for a permanent endowment fund. ° 
e€ 


Apr. 16.—Two steel barges were completed at Arkansas City for navigation 
on the Arkansas river. They were towed by the steamboat, Kansas Miller. 
—The Hamilton county-seat election was declared illegal. The court or- 





dered offices kept at Kendall. 
Apr. 18.—El] Dorado celebrated installation of its waterworks. Special : 
trains brought visitors from Newton, Fort Scott and Wichita. " 
Apr. 20.—Mrs. Mary Ellen Lease lectured at Wichita on “Equal Suffrage - 
and Its Influence on Temperance.” : 
—tThe U. S. Senate confirmed the appointment of Edmund G. Ross, former 
U. S. Senator from Kansas, as governor of New Mexico. 
Apr. 21.—The Santa Fe bought the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe of Texas, ” 
a system with about 800 miles of track. ti 
Apr. 23.—Two hundred zinc workers at Pittsburg struck for higher wages. 
The top salary for furnace men was $2.25 a day. 
Apr, 24.—A freight train was wrecked by strikers at Wyandotte. The en- C 
gineer and fireman were killed. n 
—William Scully of London, England, now owned more than 70,000 acres t 
of land in Kansas, largely in Marion, Dickinson, Butler and Marshall counties. J 
Apr. 27.—Clay county voted a $100,000 bond issue to build a Rock Island t 
extension through the county, the first proposition submitted by the road in i 
Kansas. 
—Ford county voted a $144,000 bond issue for construction of a railroad 
from Dodge City to Red Cloud, Neb., by the Chicago, Nebraska, Kansas and t 
Southwestern. ( 
Apr. 30.—Frank Wilkeson, Salina journalist, was the author of “Cattle- , 
Raising on the Plains,” published in Harper’s Magazine. 
—Governor Martin wrote on “The Progress of Kansas” and Sen. John J. 


Ingalls on “National Aid to Common Schools” in the North American Review. 
May 1.—Work began on a $40,000 building for Bethany College, Lindsborg. 
May 4.—The Missouri Pacific strike ended in accordance with an agree- 

ment reached at St. Louis by the congressional investigating committee and the 

Knights of Labor executive board. 

—tThe Kansas State Sunday School Assn. met at Junction City. 

—tThe Kansas State Dental Assn. met at Topeka. 

May 6.—Fredonia held a calico ball that netted $45 toward the purchase 
of a town clock. 

—Thousands of plover were slaughtered in Butler county. One hunter 
killed 2,000 in one day. Plover sold for 60 cents a dozen in Towanda and $2.50 

a dozen in New York. 


—tThe Kansas State Homeopathic Medical Assn. met at Topeka. 
—The Social Science Club of Kansas and Western Missouri met at Ottawa. 
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May 11.—Greensburg was chosen permanent county seat at Kiowa county’s 
first election. Officers elected were: J. L. Hadley, J. W. Gibson and B. F. 
Gumm, commissioners; J. N. Crawford, clerk; H. H. Patten, treasurer; W. N. 
Hankins, probate judge; Frank L. Cruickshank, register of deeds; O. J. Green- 
leaf, sheriff; A. L. Bennett, coroner; J. W. Davis, attorney; J. K. Stephenson, 
clerk of the district court; O. L. Stockwell, surveyor; W. W. Payne, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

—tThe Kansas State Eclectic Medical Assn. met at Wichita. 

—tThe Knights Templar grand commandery met at Kansas City. 


May 13.—Vol. I, No. 1, Eudora News, M. R. Cain, editor and proprietor. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Western Cyclone, Nicodemus; a Negro newspaper; Arthur G. Tallman, 
editor. Nicodemus was named for an ex-slave and located by Exodusters 12 miles northeast 
of Hill City, Graham county. Population was 333, of which 261 were Negroes. 

May 14.—The Attorney General ruled that the Police Gazette could not be 
sold in Kansas. 

—Hamilton county, population 4,000, had ten newspapers. 


May 15.—The Rock Island purchased the Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska 
railroad, 

—An anti-claim-jumping society was organized in Trego and Graham coun- 
ties. 

—Montezuma was founded in Gray county. 

—Cheyenne county held its first election; Bird City was chosen county seat. 
Officers elected were: John F. Murray, John Elliott and John G. Long, com- 
missioners; B. W. Knott, clerk; Charles I. Kerndt, treasurer; D. W. Cave, pro- 
bate judge; H. E. Kingsley, register of deeds; George W. Reynolds, sheriff; 
James A. Scott, coroner; Joseph Crow, Jr., attorney; Edwin M. Phillips, clerk of 
the district court; J. A. Hoffman, surveyor; Etta Linn, superintendent of public 
instruction. 

—tThe directors of the Kansas State Reading Circle met at Topeka. 

May 17.—Water was turned into the Eureka irrigating canal for the first 
time. It was intended to provide a controlled water supply to farmers in Ford 
county. The project was conceived in 1882 by George and J. W. Gilbert, and 
work began in 1884. The president of the company was A. T. Soule, the “Hop 
Bitters” millionaire of Rochester, N. Y. 

May 18.—The Kansas State Medical Society met at Atchison. 

—tThe Knights of Pythias grand lodge met at Salina. 

May 19.—The Seventh Day Adventists met at Topeka. 

May 22.—Great Bend had 300 buildings under construction. 

—The Kansas State Music Assn. met at Topeka. 

May 26.—N. S. Goss published a revised catalog of his Birds of Kansas. 

May 28.—Strawberries sold at four cents a quart in Parsons. 

—tThe military cemeteries at Forts Dodge and Larned were abandoned. 

May 29.—A directors meeting at Chanute voted to consolidate the follow- 
ing railroads with the Chicago, Kansas and Western: Walnut Valley and Col- 
orado; Pawnee Valley and Denver; Independence and Southwestern; Emporia 
and El Dorado Short Line; Colony, Neosho Falls and Western. 

May 30.—Over 6,000 attended the dedication of the National cemetery at 
Leavenworth. 
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May 31.—The Fort Dodge military reservation of more than 12,000 acres 
was settled by near-by residents. Every quarter section was taken within 24 
hours. The government had abandoned the fort several years before. 


June 1.—The Grand Opera House, Topeka, was sold to L. M. Crawford, 
Topeka, who owned opera houses in Topeka, Atchison, Wichita, and the Kansas- 
New Mexico circuit. 

June 3.—Lane county was organized with Dighton as temporary county 
seat. Joshua Wheatcroft, J. J. Schaffer and G. H. Steeley were appointed com- 
missioners. 

June 5.—Vol. I, No. 1, Caldwell Weekly Times, D. D. Leahy, editor and publisher. 

June 6.—Patrick Fleming, one-time county attorney of Rawlins county, 


was hanged by a mob for the murder of five homesteaders. 
—tThe Ancient Order of Hibernians met at Leavenworth. 


June 8.—The State Sheriffs’ Assn. met at Topeka. 

June 9.—The Kansas State Pharmaceutical Assn. met at Emporia. 

June 10.—Completion of the Missouri Pacific to Salina was celebrated by 
1,500 persons. 

—Electric lights were in general use at Clay Center, which claimed to be 
the first city in the Republican valley to use electricity. 

—The Smoky Hill Editorial Assn. met at Wa Keeney. 

—The State Board of Health met at Topeka. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Sherman County Dark Horse, Eustis; J. H. Tait, editor; Tait and Frank 
T. Pearce, proprietors. 

June 11.—The report of the commission appraising the Salt Springs lands 
in Saline, Lincoln, Mitchell, Cloud and Republic counties fixed valuations at 
from 50 cents to $50 an acre, totaling about $75,000. When sold, the money 
was to go to the State Normal School, Emporia. 


June 13.—Street car service was begun at Garden City. The first ride was 
free. Cars were designed for 15 persons but could hold 50 when all “hanging 
on” room was used. 


June 15.—C. C. Olney fenced 3,000 acres in Ottawa county with barbed 
wire. 

—tThe first state Negro militia, the Garfield Rifles, was organized at Leaven- 
worth. 

—The United Presbyterian Church convention met at Topeka. 

June 17.—Seward county was organized with Springfield as temporary 
county seat. Walter I. Harwood, E. M. Campbell and Edward A. Watson 
were named commissioners; J. M. Wilson, clerk. 

—tThe Kansas State Veterinary Assn. met at Topeka. 

June 18.—Paola had a free city library of 3,000 books. 

—Cimarron drug stores were taxed $700 each annually for selling whisky. 

—Seven thousand acres of land adjoining Paola were leased for oil and gas 
prospecting. 

—Reminiscences of Early Days, a pamphlet by Scott Cummins, was pub- 
lished at Canema, Barber county. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Cherryvale Republican, S. L. Smith, editor; L. A. Sheward, publisher. 

June 19.—Directors of the fair association met at Topeka and adopted the name, Kansas 
Fair Assn. 

JuNnE 23.—N. S. Goss, ornithologist, discovered that the snowy plover is a 
Kansas bird. He secured three specimens in Comanche couaty. 
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—A branch office of the Louisiana state lottery was located at Topeka. 

June 24.—Vol. I, No. 1, Logan Republican, B. F. Coffman, editor and publisher. 

Juty 1.—Fifteen thousand persons attended the interstate Sunday School 
assembly at Ottawa. Dr. Lyman Abbott of New York spoke. 

—Vol. I, No. 1, Little River Monitor, T. J. Robison, editor. 

Juty 4.—A colony of Swedes settled in Clay county. 

Jury 5.—Gen. John A. Logan spoke at the Methodist Episcopal Assembly 
at Lawrence to an estimated crowd of 40,000. 

—A Moonlight Boy, a novel by Edgar Watson Howe, Atchison, was pub- 
lished. 

Juty 7.—The Republican state convention at Topeka nominated the follow- 
ing state ticket: John A. Martin, Atchison, Governor; A. P. Riddle, Girard, 
Lieutenant Governor; E. B. Allen, Wichita, Secretary of State; Timothy J. Mc- 
Carthy, Larned, Auditor; J. W. Hamilton, Wellington, Treasurer; S. B. Brad- 
ford, Carbondale, Attorney General; J. H. Lawhead, Fort Scott, Superintendent 


of Public Instruction. 
—tThe Kansas and Missouri Press Assn. met at Topeka. 


Jury 9.—The American Coursing Club was organized at Topeka. 

Juty 14.—The Prohibition party state convention at Emporia nominated the 
following state ticket: C. H. Branscombe, Douglas county, Governor; D. W. 
Houston, Anderson county, Lieutenant Governor; W. B. Klaine, Ford county, 
Secretary of State; C. H. Langston, Douglas county, Auditor; William Crosby, 
Jefferson county, Treasurer; W. S. Waite, Lincoln county, Attorney General; 
Mrs. C. N. Cuthbert, Sumner county, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

—tThe State Board of Pharmacy met at Topeka. 

Jury 15.—Lane county held its first election; Watson was chosen county 
seat. Officers elected were: G. H. Steeley, John L. Schaffer and C. E. Hous- 
ton, commissioners; T. J. Smith, clerk; W. H. Lee, treasurer; V. H. Grinstead, 
probate judge; Maurice Roche, register of deeds; D. G. McClellan, sheriff; P. B. 
Dick, coroner; T. J. Womack, attorney; E. G. French, clerk of the district 
court; P. W. Hey, surveyor; Grace Hoover, superintendent of public instruction. 


Jury 16.—Hundreds of women and children were engaged in the silk-cocoon 
industry. The majority of them were Russian Mennonites in Marion, Harvey, 
Sedgwick and Reno counties. Miss Mary M. Davidson, Junction City, wrote a 
manual for beginners in silk culture. 


Juty 20.—A suit was filed in the Supreme Court to compel the return of 
Rush county offices and records to Walnut City from La Crosse. 

—Rep. Edmund N. Morrill, Hiawatha, demanded that the Secretary of the 
Interior detain Chaco, the Apache murderer of the McComas family in 1883, 
until evidence could be furnished to warrant his conviction. Mrs. McComas 
was a sister of Eugene Ware, Kansas poet. 

Juty 22.—Jacob Stotler sold his interest in the Wellington Press to A. L. 
Runyon, veteran newspaperman and father of Damon Runyon. 

Juty 25.—The Denver, Memphis and Atlantic railroad reached Norwich. 

Jury 26.—Mr. Desmond, U. S. A., a novel with scenes and incidents laid at 
Fort Leavenworth, by John Coulter, formerly of the Leavenworth Times, was 
published by McClurg’s, Chicago. 
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Juty 27.—Kansas departments of the G. A. R. and the W. R. C., accom- 
panied by the Modoc and Flambeau clubs, left Topeka in 14 railroad coaches 
to attend the national G. A. R. encampment at San Francisco. 

—Willie Sell, 16, was sentenced to life imprisonment for murdering his fam- 
ily at Osage Mission (St. Paul), in March. 

—Clay Center was building $15,000 and $75,000 hotels, a $25,000 opera 
house, and eight $8,000 brick houses. 

Juty 28.—The Wichita Piscatorial Society left in a special car, decorated 
with tall corn, to spend a month in the Minnesota lake region. 

Juty 29.—The Sheridan county seat was moved from Kenneth to Hoxie, 
ending all residence at Kenneth. 

—Work began on the Rock Island bridge across the Kansas river at Topeka. 

Juty 30.—The steamer Kansas Miller, made a trip from Arkansas City to 
Fort Smith, Ark., with a cargo of 100,000 pounds of Kansas flour. 

Aucust 3.—Stevens county was organized with Hugoton as temporary 
county seat. John Robertson, H. O. Wheeler and J. B. Chamberlain were 
named commissioners; J. W. Calvert, clerk. 

—A thousand men were working on the Rock Island between Topeka and 
St. Joseph, Mo. Graders were at work on the Santa Fe extension from Arkansas 
City to Galveston. The Missouri Pacific was laying track from El Dorado to 
McPherson. 

Auc. 4.—The Democratic state convention at Leavenworth nominated the 
following state ticket: Thomas Moonlight, Leavenworth, Governor; S. G. Isett, 
Chanute, Lieutenant Governor; W. F. Petillon, Dodge City, Secretary of State; 
W. D. Kelly, Leavenworth, Auditor; L. P. Birchfield, Jewell county, Treasurer; 
A. S. Devenney, Johnson county, Attorney General; W. J. A. Montgomery, Clay 
Center, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

—tThe Negro Knights Templar met at Topeka. 

Auc. 5.—Seward county held its first election; Fargo Springs was chosen 
county seat. Officers elected were: E. M. Campbell, P. W. Kimball and Charles 
Mayo, commissioners; Oliver Leisure, clerk; A. T. Ragland, treasurer; L. A. 
Etzold, probate judge; George W. Ferner, register of deeds; G. W. Nelley, 
sheriff; Dr. C. M. Carpenter, coroner; C. J. Traxler, attorney; W. E. McClure, 
clerk of the district court; A. L. Stickel, surveyor; Charles Edwards, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Auc. 7.—The Topeka Daily Capital listed 44 fairs to be held in the state 
during the year. 

Auc. 10.—Scott county held its first election; Scott City was chosen county 
seat. Officers elected were: H. M. Cranor, C. Garrett and Eugene McDaniel, 
commissioners; Charles S. Reed, clerk; W. R. Hadley, treasurer; Thomas Poul- 
son, probate judge; C. C. Hadley, attorney; B. F. Griffith, register of deeds; 
B. F. Daniels, sheriff; Dr. J. F. Bond, coroner; $. T. Burgess, clerk of the dis- 
trict court; William E. Daugherty, surveyor; Miss Lulu Boling, superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Auc. 14.—Vol. I, No. 1, Little Sand-Pounder, Abilene. It was “‘devoted to the science 
of pounding sand in a rat hole.” 

Avuc. 16.—Vol. I, No. 1, Clay Center Evening Times, D. A. Valentine, editor. 

Auc. 18.—The Attorney General ruled that “any woman over 21 years of 
age is a qualified voter at a school meeting.” 
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—Shawnee county led all others with a school population of 14,505 and an 
apportionment of $7,397.55. Leavenworth was second and Sedgwick third. 

Auc. 19.—The State Board of Railroad Commissioners reduced freight rates 
on wheat and corn five to ten percent. 

Auc. 20.—The Supreme Court ordered a canvass of the Seward county 
election returns. All votes cast in the “Owl building” at Fargo Springs were 
ordered thrown out. The ballots cast at the “wagon box” were to be accepted. 

Auc. 22.—Amos A. Lawrence died at Nahant, Mass. He was treasurer of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Co, and gave nearly $12,000 toward founding 
a Free-State college in Kansas. The sum eventually went to the University of 
Kansas. The city of Lawrence was named for him. 

Auc. 25.—Samuel N. Wood was kidnaped at Woodsdale, Stevens county. 
Hugoton had been declared temporary county seat. Citizens of Woodsdale 
wanted to postpone the election, holding that the county did not have sufficient 
population to qualify for organization. Wood, the leader of the Woodsdale 
faction, was seized by Hugoton partisans and taken on a “hunting trip” to the 
Texas Panhandle. 

—Street cars began running at Council Grove. 

—tThe Anti-Monopoly state convention opened at Topeka. 

Auc. 31.—The Supreme Court issued a writ of habeas corpus ordering the 
abductors of Sam Wood to produce his body in court. 

—Reno county voted to issue $200,000 in bonds to the Rock Island and 
$125,000 to the Fort Smith, Kansas and Nebraska railroad. 

—The Geuda Springs, Caldwell and Western railroad was completed to 
Caldwell. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Vol. I, No. 1, Broom Corn Reporter, Fort Scott; Solomon Schulein, 
manager. 

Sept. 2.—Gove county was organized with Gove City as temporary county 
seat. Jerome B. McClanahan, William Stokes and Lyman Raymond were ap- 
pointed commissioners; D. A. Borah, clerk. 

—The Missouri-Kansas bridge across the Missouri river at Leavenworth 
burned. 

—tThe African Methodist Episcopal Church conference met at Topeka. 

Sert. 3.—The Parsons and Pacific railroad grade was completed to Mound 
Valley. 

—The Denver, Memphis and Atlantic railroad was completed to Coffeyville. 

—Sam Wood, who was kidnaped at Woodsdale, August 25, was rescued by 
friends. 

Sept. 4.—Vol. I, No. 1, Geuda Springs Crank. It was established for “the elevation of 
public morals and horsethieves.” 

Sept. 6.—The Western National Interstate Fair Assn. met at Lawrence. 

Sert. 8.—A sugar-cane factory began operation at Fort Scott. 

Sept. 9.—The Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota railroad began work on its 
depot at Topeka, laid the first rail in Shawnee county, and had 25 miles graded 
and ready for track. 

—Stevens county held its first election; Hugoton was chosen county seat. 
Officers elected were: J. E. Hunt, J. B. Chamberlain and W. L. Clark, com- 
missioners; J. W. Calvert, clerk; C. W. Kirby, treasurer; William Guinn, pro- 
bate judge; H. F. Nichols, register of deeds; A. P. Ridenour, sheriff; W. J. D. 
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Holderman, coroner; J. L. Pancoast, attorney; W. E. Allen, clerk of the district 
court; G. B. Teams, surveyor; J. P. Cummings, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

—The Emporia Normal school board of regents reported that all but 20 
acres of the Salt Springs land had been sold for $78,882, which was $3,362 
more than the appraised value. 

—wNineteen Osage county druggists made 2,812 liquor sales in June. “Rea- 
sons for purchase” totaled 215. Indigestion came first, biliousness second. 

—The Universalist Church conference met at Seneca. 

Sert. 13.—The enlarged edition of Daniel Webster Wilder’s Annals of Kan- 
sas was issued. It contained 1,196 pages, the largest book ever printed in the 
state. The price was $5 a copy. 

Sept. 14.—The Southern Kansas Academy at Eureka was dedicated and 
opened for classes. 

—Electric lights were turned on at Junction City for the first time. 

—Judge Brewer in the U. S. Circuit Court ruled that the Santa Fe had au- 
thority to build through other states and to acquire the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe railroad of Texas. 

Sept. 15.—The first passenger train over the Missouri Pacific extension 
traveled from Wichita to Hutchinson. 

—Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, opened. 

Sept. 18.—A Fort Scott oil well yielded six barrels a day with an estimated 
value of $8 to $10 daily. 

Sept. 20.—Fifteen members of the Topeka Bicycle Club left on a two-day 
cycling trip to Junction City for the state meeting of the League of American 
Wheelmen. 

—Sherman county was organized with Eustis as temporary county seat. 
L. J. Gandy, O. D. Dickey and Rufus Edwards were named commissioners; 
J. H. Tait, clerk. 

—E. C. Walker, Jr., editor of Lucifer, the Light Bearer, and Lillian Harman, 
daughter of his partner, were arrested at Valley Falls on a charge of unlawful 
cohabitation. On the preceding day they had contracted a free-love marriage, 
the ceremony being performed by Moses Harman. 

Sept. 21.—The Kansas National Guard went into camp at Fort Riley. 

Sept. 23.—A new town on the Rock Island in Brown county was named 
Horton in honor of Albert H. Horton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

—The Coolidge Border Ruffian reported high winds in Hamilton county: 
“Two quarter sections of land were blown into this office. Anyone having lost 
their claims during this blow can have same by removing the property and 
paying for this advertisement.” 

Sept. 27.—An estimated 20,000 persons attended P. T. Barnum’s circus at 
Topeka. “The Greatest Show on Earth” was also scheduled for Junction City 
and Emporia. 

Sept. 28.—Thirty Years in Topeka, by F. W. Giles, was published. 

—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union met at Cherryvale. 

Sept. 29.—Central Kansas College opened at Great Bend. 

Sept. 30,—Track-laying began on the El Dorado and Walnut Valley railroad. 

—tThe state assembly of the North American Knights of Labor was organized at Topeka. 
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—Governor Martin issued a proclamation against importation of cattle from 
Illinois, Ohio and Canada because of pleuro-pneumonia. 


Ocroser 1.—Larned street cars began running. 


Oct. 4.—A woman’s suffrage convention at Leavenworth was the first of 
11 to be held in the state. Others were at Abilene, Lincoln, Florence, Hutch- 
inson, Wichita, Anthony, Winfield, Independence, Fort Scott and Lawrence. 


Oct. 5.—The Independent Order of Good Templars met at Topeka. 
—trThe Improved Order of Red Men met at Emporia. 


Ocr. 6.—The G. A. R. state reunion began at Emporia. 

Oct. 7.—The Presbyterian Synod of Kansas met at Emporia. 

Oct. 9.—The Chicago, Kansas and Western railroad filed an amended 
charter to build and operate 52 lines in Kansas with an estimated 7,274 miles 
of track. Capital stock was $154,000,000, said to be the largest of any railroad 
company in the country. 

Ocr. 10.—A colony of 50 persons settled near Coolidge in Hamilton county. 

—Wild turkeys were plentiful in Ford and Clark counties. 

Ocr. 12.—The Southwestern Kansas Exposition was formally opened at 
Garden City by Governor Martin. 

—Nearly 5,000 men and 3,090 teams were working on the Chicago, Kansas 
and Nebraska Rock Island railroad. 

—tThe I. O. O. F. grand lodge met at Topeka. 

—The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod met at Waterville. 

Ocr. 14.—Independence was lighted with electricity. 

—E. C. Walker and Lillian Harman, defendants in the “free love case,” 
were found guilty and sentenced to 75 and 45 days in jail. They appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 

—tThe Kansas Society of Friends met at Lawrence. 

Oct. 17.—Topeka’s steam brickyard, with a capacity of 50,000 bricks daily, 
was in operation. 

Oct. 18.—The Topeka pension agency was said to be the fourth largest in 
the nation, with 26,000 names on the rolls. 

Oct. 19.—Gove county held its first election; Gove City was chosen county 
seat. Officers elected were: Lyman Raymond, John W. Campbell and James 
Hamilton, commissioners; D. A. Borah, clerk; F. F. Wright, treasurer; J. H. 
Jones, probate judge; L. F. Jones, register of deeds; J. W. Hopkins, sheriff; 
W. H. Crater, coroner; P. J. Cavanaugh, attorney; William Murphy, clerk of 
the district court; F. B. Cope, surveyor; G. G. Lehmer, superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Ocr. 21.—Republicans praised Charles Curtis as the most successful county 
attorney in the state. The Topeka Daily Capital said “the people of Shawnee 
county are proud of their faithful son. He did his duty despite the jeers and 
threats of the whisky element.” 

—Partisans of Kendall swore out warrants for the arrest of members of the 
Hamilton county election board. They were arraigned at Kendall and denied 
bail. A writ of habeas corpus was secured and the men were escorted home 
by the sheriff and citizens. 


—The General Association of Congregational Ministers and Churches of Kansas met at 
Topeka. 
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Oct. 23.—Holbrook Hall, gift of Miss Mary Holbrook of Holbrook, Mass., 
and Boswell Hall, gift of Charles Boswell of West Hartford, Conn., were dedi- 
cated at Washburn College. 

Ocr. 24.—The Sixth Kansas cavalry held a reunion at Pleasanton. 


Ocr. 26.—The American Woman’s Suffrage Assn. met at Topeka. Delegates included 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 


Ocr. 27.—The Kansas Anti-Horse Thief Assn. met at Parsons. 

NovEMBER 1,—The Adjutant General authorized a Negro National Guard 
company at Topeka. 

—St. Aloysius’ Catholic Church was dedicated at Wichita. It cost $75,000. 

—The Kansas Central Elevator Co. purchased the “largest cornsheller in the 
world,” invented by Kansas men. 

Nov. 2.—Garden City organized a Law and Order League to aid in enforc- 
ing the prohibitory law. 

—A settlement of broomcorn growers from Illinois was established near 
Garden City. 

—The peanut crop in Kearney county averaged 30 bushels per acre. 

—The general election was held. For governor, John A. Martin, Repub- 
lican, defeated Thomas Moonlight by about 34,000 votes. Other state officers 
elected were: A. P. Riddle, Girard, Lieutenant Governor; E. B. Allen, Wichita, 
Secretary of State; Timothy J. McCarthy, Larmed, Auditor; J. W. Hamilton, 
Wellington, Treasurer; $. B. Bradford, Carbondale, Attorney General; J. H. 
Lawhead, Fort Scott, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Nov. 3.—Vol. I, No. 1, Ford County Republican, Dodge City; Rush E. Deardoff and 
M. W. Sutton, editors and publishers. 


Nov. 4.—The Young Men’s Christian Assn. of Kansas met at Ottawa. 

Nov. 5.—-Fifty-six prisoners in the state penitentiary were under death 
sentence. 

—Marley K. Kittleman, Harper, defeated Charles K. Gibson in a foot race 
at Wichita that attracted sportsmen from New York, San Francisco and other 
cities. Betting was said to involve more than $100,000. Kittleman’s time for 
the 125 yards was 14.25 seconds. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Assn. of Kansas held its first meeting at Ottawa in 
connection with the Y. M. C. A. meeting. Miss Anna S. Campbell, Fort Scott, was elected 
president; Miss May L. Parker, Topeka, secretary. 

Nov. 6.—The Sterling syrup works closed for the season after making over 
40,000 gallons. 

—Hamilton county commissioners threw out the votes of an entire precinct 
because of fraud and ordered the records moved to Syracuse. An armed mob 
at Kendall threatened to shoot anyone attempting to remove them. 

Nov. 8.—Sam Purple was hanged by a mob near Jetmore for the murder 
of his wife and two children. 

—Sherman county held its first election; Eustis was chosen county seat. 
Officers elected were: C. E. Bennett, John Bray and E. L. Lyons, commis- 
sioners; G. W. Benson, clerk; J. E. Rule, treasurer; Lewis E. Tobias, probate 
judge; E. W. Penny, register of deeds; R. G. Albright, sheriff; A. E. Tice, cor- 
oner; W. K. Brown, attorney; A. E. Keller, clerk of the district court; F. S. 
Palmer, superintendent of public instruction. 

Nov. 9.—The Supreme Court ordered Hamilton county commissioners to 
canvass the vote in Coombs precinct, thrown out three days before. 
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Nov. 16.—Snow Hall, K. U.’s new natural history building, was dedicated. 

—Dodge City voted a $140,000 bond issue for the Denver, Memphis and 
Atlantic railroad extension to Kingman. 

—Chase county voted an $80,000 bond issue for the Chicago, Kansas and 
Western railroad. 


Nov. 17.—Governor Martin designated Richfield as temporary county seat 
of Morton county and named Frank Robinson, D. D. Sayer and James McClain 
as county commissioners; E. F. Henderson, clerk. 

—The Missouri Valley Unitarian Church conference met at Topeka. 

—The Kansas Academy of Science met at Emporia. 

Nov. 19.—Gas was found at Beloit at a depth of 145 feet. 

Nov. 25.—A 22-inch coal vein was struck near Admire City, a new town 
on the Missouri Pacific. 

Nov. 26.—The Rock Island had 1,000 men and 300 teams working near 
Hutchinson. 


Nov. 27.—Nearly nine-tenths of the counties voted railroad bonds during 
the year. One state officer commented: “The tendency of some of the new 
counties to rush headlong into debt is alarming. It will bankrupt them. Some- 
thing must be done by the Legislature to prevent this reckless voting of bonds.” 

Nov. 29.—The first engine and caboose on the Kansas, Pacific and Western 
railroad reached Pratt. 

—There were 1,667 post offices in Kansas. Seventy-five had been discon- 
tinued during the year and 180 established. Names changed included: Bangor, 
Coffey county, to Gridley; Barnard, Linn, to Boicourt; Bismarck, Wabaunsee, 
to Halifax; Blue Mound, Linn, to Bluemound; Brandley, Seward, to Richfield, 
Morton; Bridge, Saline, to Chico; Churchill, Ottawa, to Tescott; Colorado, Lin- 
coln, to Beverly; Cowland, Hodgeman, to Ravanna; Dallas, Norton, to Oro- 
noque; Debolt, Labette, to Stover; Deerton, Labette, to Valeda; Fawn Creek, 
Montgomery, to Fawn; Fort Harker, Ellsworth, to Kanopolis; Grand View, 
Morris, to Delavan; Guilford, Wilson, to Benedict; Gypsum Creek, Saline, to 
Digby; Harwoodville, Seward, to Fargo Springs; Hatfield, Sedgwick, to Mays; 
Holden, Butler, to Brainerd; Howe, Rush, to Lippard; Kenneth, Sheridan, to 
Hoxie; Lucas, Pawnee, to Marshall; Maud, Kingman, to Calista; Memphis, 
Bourbon, to Garland; Mid-Lothian, Harper, to Freeport; Naomi, Mitchell, to 
Excelsior; Newcastle, Cherokee, to Stippville; Ozark, Anderson, to Kincaid; 
Pliny, Saline, to Gypsum; Reno Centre, Reno, to Partridge; Rooks Centre, 
Rooks, to Woodston; Salt Creek, Reno, to Abbyville; Satanta, Comanche, to 
Comanche; Shilo, Ness, to Harold; Ship, Comanche, to Shep; State Line, Chey- 
enne, to Rogers; Tiblow, Wyandotte, to Bonner Springs; Tolle, Butler, to Win- 
gate; Ulysses, Clark, to Lexington; Waseca, Johnson, to Holliday; Zamora, 
Hamilton, to Kendall. 

—The Attorney General ruled that Wallace county was still organized under 
the law of 1868 although in the “grasshopper year” of 1874 the entire popu- 
lation left the county and the records were lost. Wallace was attached to Ellis 
county for judicial purposes in 1875. Resettlement was rapid in 1886, and a 
full set of officers was elected. 

Nov. 30.—Dickinson county voted a $276,000 bond issue to the Chicago, 
Kansas and Western, the Santa Fe, and the Chicago, St. Joseph and Fort Worth 
railroads. 
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DrcEMBER 1.—Dr. A. A. Holcombe, State Veterinarian, reported widespread 
fatality among cattle from cornstalk disease. 

—tThe Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Kansas, met at Topeka. 

Dec. 2.—A 45-inch coal vein was discovered at Cato, Bourbon county. 

—Wellington now had street cars, a waterworks, gas and electricity. 

Dec. 3.—Chautauqua county grew 100 bales of cotton in 1886. 

—The Great Bend Tribune remarked that the number of railroads under 
construction to every little town in western Kansas “is only equalled by the 
number of street railways, waterworks, electric lights, colleges and children to 
fill them. A town of 150 inhabitants that hasn’t at least four trunk lines and 
all these other advantages is considered too unimportant to put on the maps.” 

Dec. 6.—The first train over the Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota railroad ar- 
rived at Topeka. 

Dec. 7.—A 40-inch vein of coal was discovered at Clyde. 

—The Kansas State Horticultural Society met at Emporia. 

Dec. 8.—The first state sanitary convention met at Wichita under the auspices of the 
State Board of Health. 

—tThe State Board of Trustees of Charitable Institutions met at Topeka. The biennial 
report recommended a ward for insane convicts in prison. Under existing laws the insane 
were sent from prison to asylums. 

Dec. 9.—The Leavenworth city council refused to install electric lights. 

Dec. 10.—Beloit had completed a 100-bedroom hotel at a cost of $25,000. 

—Samuel J. Crawford, state claim agent at Washington, D. C., reported 
that over 275,000 acres, valued at $1,381,000, had been patented to the state 
in lieu of lands in Indian reservations. Crawford recommended that railroad 
land grants be adjusted by federal agencies. He pointed out that railroads fre- 
quently violated terms of the grants by failing to build over the specified routes. 

Dec. 14.—The Kansas State Grange met at Olathe. 

—tThe Kansas Shorthorn Breeders Assn. met at Topeka. 

Dec. 16.—A 42-inch vein of coal was located in Clay county. 

—The Kansas State Veterinary Assn. met at Topeka and reorganized as the Kansas State 
Veterinary Medical Assn. 

Dec. 20.—The Cedar Vale Star was taking stovewood, coal, vegetables, ap- 
ples and chickens on subscriptions. 

—Kansas still had 2,000,000 acres of government land, enough for 12,000 
families, according to the State Board of Agriculture. 

Dec. 22.—The Supreme Court ordered Governor Martin to organize Wich- 
ita county and locate the county seat at Leoti. 

Dec. 23.—The Topeka, Salina and Western and the Kansas and Colorado 
railroads consolidated as part of the Missouri Pacific. 

Dec. 24.—Governor Martin proclaimed Leoti the temporary county seat of 
Wichita county. R. F. Jenness, $. W. McCall and J. F. Brainard were named 
commissioners; Lilburn Moore, clerk. 

—The 20th district court declared the Pratt county seat election of October, 
1885, illegal, allowing the county seat to remain at Iuka. 

Dec. 26.—Gen. John A. Logan, for whom Logan county was named, died 
at Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 28.—The Kansas State Teachers Assn. met at Topeka. 
—tThe Kansas Academy of Language and Literature met at Topeka. 
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STASTISTICAL SUMMARIES FOR 1886 


AGRICULTURE: The late summer drouth caused the worst crop year since 1874. Total 
acreage as computed by the State Board of Agriculture was 52,572,160, including 2,693,760 
acres of unorganized land. Farm acreage totaled 25,607,413 acres, and farm values were 
$431,405,347. A summary of crop statistics for 1886: 





Crop Acres Bushels Value 
TI as 5 0's o doeawe e .. 982,029 13,580,592 $7,961,946.00 
Do oo ak mel ee war eee we 83,503 990,441 520,557.00 
ee er Sree ... 5,802,018 139,569,132 37,966,031.80 
RT Bat etal oleh wis ka Gare ; ; 164,819 2,525,385 1,004,480.00 
a ee eS 34,100 728,368 214,497.00 
I cial ahe boi cels dn iece ..-- 1,178,643 35,777,365 8,860,603.55 
Buckwheat a eee ry a, ea 2,110 33.213 23,665.10 
Irish potatoes .......... si weit catia i 99,394 7,274,765 4, 402, 305.50 
Sion 05h al io 56 Woks ee 3,585 ,500 8,500.00 
i alate ae creel a 30,641 306,410 459,615.00 
EE Nis Cats ie a leo deca se «1 682 204,600° 16,368.00 
| eer in 87,904 879,040 791,136.00 
ESSERE Gee er ae ae ae 158 110,600° 5,530.00 
ee i in aa wi ara th aig oe 409 245,400° 24,540.00 
EE re on 399 38,633,500° 1,352,172.50 
Millet and Hungarians 5 snincet mere: wmaie 570,600 1,141,200+ 4,873,751.00 
Tame grasses ; 690, "325 1,100,580} 6,387,751.00 

* Pounds. 

+ Tons. 

LIvEsTockK 

Animals Number Value 
eS oe eo ee keeohans 572,059 $51,485,310 
Mules and asses...................-- Sucuiisies 83,642 8,364,200 
a Foe at aale deca ae ; safearad . 627,481 15,687,025 
IE, oie.) c:traits aa en anaes eae ime ott 1,460,652 40,898,256 
MN "<< 226 vtkacas sawsdnane® sala aa mies a 664,761 1,329,522 
Oe a a al ed ei ae i one brie Sel : 1,965,869 11,795,214 


ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY: The following valuations were given: city lots, $46,- 
967,259.80; farm lands, $142,657,158.35; personal property, $55,491,972.18. 

BANKS: Seventy-five banks were included in the tabulation published by the Secretary 
of State, as compared with 54 in 1885. Resources totaled $7,715,134. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS: The State Insane Asylum, Topeka, had 508 patients 
and 107 employees; the State Insane Asylum, Osawatomic, had 400 patients and 87 em- 
ployees; the State Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth, Lawrence, had 30 pupils; the 
Institution for the Education of the Blind, Wyandotte, had an average attendance of 67; 
the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Olathe, had 202 students; the 
State Reform School, Topeka, had 95 boys, and buildings to provide for 200 were under 
construction. 

CHARTERS: Banks, building and loan, trust companies, 241; boards of trade, fairs, 
merchant and civic assns., 49; cemetery and funeral assns., 57; churches and affiliated organ- 
izations, 255; coal and mining industries, 38; creameries and dairy organizations, 5; gas, 
light, water and power companies, 47; grain, milling and elevator companies, 16; hotels, 17; 
insurance companies, 15; livestock and poultry, produce companies, 15; lodges, clubs, guilds 
and benevolent societies, 66; printing and publishing companies, 15; railroads, 124; real 
estate, town and immigration companies, 255; schools and colleges, 8; stage lines and 
freighting companies, 6; street railways, 37; telegraph and telephone companies, 20; mis- 
cellaneous, 122. Total number of charters for the year, 1,408. 

EDUCATION: There were 7,520 organized school districts in 91 counties with 6,791 
schoolhouses and 9,387 teachers. Of 497,785 children of school age, 365,239 were actually 
enrolled. School terms averaged six months. 

The University of Kansas for the year 1886-1887 had a faculty of 27 and a student body 
of 489, including 14 graduate students. Kansas State Agricultural College had an enroil- 
ment of 428 and a faculty of 18. The State Normal School, Emporia, had an enrollment 
of 724 and 13 instructors. All three schools reported an urgent need for books. 

FINANCES: The State Treasurer’s fifth biennial report showed total receipts of $4,- 
792,655.26 since July 1, 1884, as against disbursements of $4,962,894.17. The balance in 
the treasury at the end of the fiscal year was $584,273.16. 
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INDUSTRY: Assessors’ rolls for March 1, 1886, listed 795 mechanical and manufac- 
turing firms in the state, employing 11,320 persons at total wages of $5,158,612. Capital 
invested amounted to $16,369,724. Cost of raw materials purchased was $31,651,913, and 
the value of finished products was $48,471,406. 

INSURANCE: Fire insurance written by 88 companies authorized to do business in the 
state totaled $120,046,025. Life insurance sold by 21 authorized companies amounted to 
$8,259,449. 

POPULATION: The biennial report of the State Board of Agriculture gave the popu- 
lation as 1,406,738, an increase of 138,208 over the preceding year. The largest city in 
the state was Leavenworth with 29,150; Topeka, 25,005; Kansas City, 21,229, and Wichita, 
20,129. 

RAILROADS: Sixty-four railroads operated 4,517 miles of main track in Kansas. Total 
earnings were $62,766,858.90 for the year ending June 30, 1886. Freight totaled 16,- 
260,673 tons, an increase of 705,278.07 tons over 1885, During the first ten months of 
1886, 950 miles of new track were laid, more than in any other state. The aggregate value 
of all railroad equipment as fixed by the State Board of Railroad Assessors was $32,434,- 
936.68. 

WEATHER: The mean temperature for 1886 was 52.96 degrees. The highest tem- 
perature recorded was 105 on August 16, and the lowest was —18 on January 9. Rainfall 
over the state averaged 24.24 inches, 11.02 inches below the annual average. The drouth 
during July, August and September was the first serious one since 1874. 
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Background Notes on the Bourne 
Lister Cultivator 
Patricia M. Bourne and A. Bower SAGESER 


N the drier regions west of the Missouri river, corn was frequently 
planted by the lister planter. The lister planter, in reality a 
double-moldboard plow with a drilling device for the seed, was used 
extensively in the lighter soil areas of Kansas. It presented the ad- 
vantages of increased yield, resistance to drought and wind erosion, 
and reduced operating costs. It was adopted by many farmers 
before a tool suitable for cultivating the ridges and furrows had 
been developed. The farmer depended on the existing tools which 
were inadequate. Consequently, there was a real need for a new 
lister cultivator. Midwestern farmers experimented with adapta- 
tions for the existing corn-cultivator and eventually invented several 
new machines more adaptable to this particular type of cultivation. 
Interest in the development of a lister cultivator ran high during 
the period 1883-1900. 

The history of the lister planter and the general evolution of the 
lister cultivator has been described thoroughly by James C. Malin 
in his study, Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas.'_ The 
purpose of this brief report is to relate the personal factors and the 
motivating influences around one particular invention by Daniel M. 
Bourne of Cool, Kan. 

Among the early settlers who made their homes in and near the 
Solomon valley were Mr. and Mrs. Daniel M. Bourne, who came to 
Kansas in 1876. The story of this family is typical of many frontier 
families. Daniel Montague Bourne was born near New Bedford, 
Mass., December 27, 1848. When he was four years old, he moved 
with his parents, the Franklin Bournes, to Oshkosh, Wis. He was 
married to Amelia Jane Spencer of Stockbridge, Wis., on September 
26, 1875.2, According to Amelia Bourne: 


There was a lot of advertising being done and it sounded like the Solomon 
Valley flowed with milk and honey. So Daddy decided he would come out 
and see for himself, and he was so taken with the country that he bought the 
farm which we still own.3 


Patricia M. Bourne, of Delphos, a granddaughter of Daniel M. Bourne, is a senior 
in arts and science at Kansas State College, Manhattan. Dr. A. Bower Saceser is profes- 
sor of history at Kansas State College. 

1. James C. Malin, Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas (Lawrence, 1944), 
pp. 210-231. 

2. Children born to this family were: Leona, 1876; Harry, 1877; Bessie, 1879; Richard, 
1881; Gordon, 1883; Bert, 1892; Essie, 1898. —From family records. 

8. “Recollections,” MS. written by Amelia Bourne, January 1, 1932. Manuscript is in 
the possession of Mrs. L. M. Ballou of Delphos, Kan. Mrs. Ballou’s maiden name was 
Essie Bourne.—See Footnote 2. 
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In late September, 1876, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne and their baby 
daughter arrived by train in Solomon. Their new homesite was 
40 miles northwest of Solomon. Bourne had purchased in the spring 
of that year the rights of an original homesteader for the sum of 
$600, having paid $100 down with the balance due the first of 
October. This quarter section was located three miles east and 
three miles north of Delphos, in south-central Cloud county. Family 
records show that the Bournes experienced the usual problems 
typical of such a frontier community. In time, Bourne enlarged the 
farm holdings. 

However, Bourne did not limit himself entirely to farm work. He 
became interested in a general store and post office in the Cool 
community. Near the store was a stone house and a blacksmith 
shop. This small village was located eight miles north of Delphos 
and four miles east and two miles north of Glasco. In the fall of 
1883, Bourne mortgaged his farm for $1,500 to buy the business at 
the country store, and the family moved to the new community.‘ 
The local press frequently spoke of Bourne as “the Cool merchant.” ® 

Bourne found that he enjoyed the work of a blacksmith. He be- 
gan his blacksmithing career at a time when there was a great deal 
of demand for a lister cultivator. From his own experience and 
from that of his farmer neighbors, he knew that no implements, up 
to this time, would adequately control the weeds in the rows and 
the ridges. He set himself to the task of making a shovel that could 
be attached to the shank of a regular cultivator. He soon named 
this shovel Bourne’s Wing Bull Tongue for cultivating listed corn.* 

After making several sets of shovels for the local farmers, Bourne 
decided to patent his invention. He secured the services of Munn 
& Company of New York, publishers of the Scientific American. 
The patent was issued December 14, 1886.7 Two weeks later the 
Scientific American published a lengthy description of the new in- 
vention.* At the time, patent attorneys advertised extensively in the 
local newspapers, and the following week, the description was re- 
printed in the Glasco Sun.® 

According to the Scientific American, the chief objects of the in- 
vention were “to provide a shovel that will cultivate the bottom of 





4. From an interview with Mrs. L. H. Cool. The buildings were owned by Frank 
Wilson of the Cool community. Mrs. Cool’s maiden name was Bessie Bourne.—See Foot- 
note 2. She married L. H. Cool of that community and lived near the site of the Cool 
store and post office. 

Glasco Sun, January 1, 1887. 

Ibid., May 28, 1887. 

The patent is now in the possession of Bert A. Bourne, Delphos, Kan. 

Scientific American, New York, January 1, 1887, p. 6. 

Glasco Sun, January 8, 1887. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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the furrow, and at the same time trim the edges.” ?° The description 
likewise stressed that the shovel could be used on the riding or 
walking cultivator. The accompanying diagram of the Bourne 
model shows the chief problems of design. Figure 1 shows how the 
shovels would operate in the lister row.!_ Figures 2 and 3 show how 
the shovel was curved and pointed to work more effectively in the 
row and on the sides of the ridges. 

After securing the patent, Bourne advertised the invention in the 
local press. Usually a modified drawing of Figure 1 was used by the 
printer. The shovels sold for three dollars per pair. The advertise- 
ments, like many others, carried indorsements by local users of the 
new shovel.}? 

The Wing Bull Tongue had to compete with several other lister 
cultivators. The Clyde Carriage Company sold the Kirlin listed corn 
cultivator and many farmers endorsed the success of this machine." 
The rate of invention was high. The January 27, 1887, issue of The 
Republican-Empire, Concordia, published a list of Kansas inventors. 
On this list were a cultivator, a planter and a harrow patented by 
F. M. Dougan of Seneca, and a garden cultivator and a seed drill 
patented by C. C. Hunter of Concordia. 

Family records offer no evidence as to the number of shovels 
made by Bourne, but there was sufficient blacksmithing business to 
enable him to hire a clerk to help run the store. Bourne did not 
find a manufacturer to produce his machine. Soon his invention 
was replaced by a better one. In fact, most of the inventions were 
replaced by the disc sled-type cultivator. 

The years following the Bournes’ entrance into the store and 
blacksmithing business were years of general hard times. Few 
people could pay their bills, and Bourne carried too many accounts 
on his books. He eventually closed the store and the family 
returned to the farm. They were not free from debt until 1898.'* 

While Bourne’s invention was not a great success, his experience 
brings out more clearly the role of the local farmer in the inventive 
process. Then, as now, many of the machine problems were solved 
on the scene. Daniel M. Bourne was one of many who tried to meet 
the need for more adaptable farming machinery in a pioneer country. 

10. Scientific American, loc. cit. 


11. Photograph of the original patent. 

12. Glasco Sun, May 28, 1887. This particular advertisement carried an endorsement 
by Frank Wilson of the Cool community. 

13. Clyde Herald, April 20, 1887. This machine had been in use for three years. 

14. Interview with Mrs. L. H. Cool. 





Vincent B. Osbornes Civil War Experiences 
Edited by Joyce Farrow and Louise Barry 
Part Two: SEPTEMBER, 1862-JuLy, 1865 


[Stationed Near Fort Scott, September, 1862] 


E left Fort Riley’® the [2nd] of Sep. to go to Leavenworth 
where we were ordered The first day we marched as far 
as Manhattan I had the pleasure of visiting one of my friends Dr. 
[E. L.] Pat[t]ee who lived at Manhattan that day This was a small 
but thriving town at the junction of the Blue river and Kansas and 
it is situated in a very pleasant section of country The soil is good 
The inhabitants are trying to have an institution of learning erected 
here with good prospect of success Dr. Patee still belonged to the 
army and got Maj Fisk to issue an order for him to accompany us 
and the next morning he started with us and was with us till we 
arived at Fort Scott. 

The 2nd day after leaving Fort Riley we recieved orders to go to 
Lawrence instead of Leavenworth and we turned our course to- 
wards that place The third day I was taken sick with a fever and 
headache and was compeled to get into the ambulance and I rode in 
the ambulance till I got to Lawrence We crossed the Kansas river 
at Topeka the capital of Kansas The teams were ferried acrossed 
but the Cav’y forded it We remained at Lawrence a few days 
during that time I was confined to the hospital with Beaveas[?] 
Fever while we were at Lawrence a Co. of infantry passed there 
on their road to Leavenworth where they were to be organized into 
the Eleventh Kansas. I saw two persons that were in the 2nd 
Kansas under its first organizeation Lieut Lindsay, and George 
Bacon, in that Co. We were ordered from Lawrence to Fort Scott 
but were to escort three large siege guns to the latter place. These 
guns were hauled on very heavy artilery wagons by oxen The 
oxen were poor and very slow not going but about twelve miles a 
day The day I left Lawrence I was able to ride my horse and kept 
getting better till I was well 

Our force now consisted of four companies of 2nd Kansas These 
were A, B, C, and D and we were under the command of Maj Fisk 
Capt Crawford of Co A had got permission of Gen Blunt to take 
his Co. by way of Garnett Anderson Co. where most of them lived 


19. Copy Missing. 
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before enlisting in the army The third morning of our march we 
left the rest of the companies and by turning more to the right went 
by way of Ohio City to Garnett arriving there about noon Sunday 
passing through town and camped near it on the south side Then 
the Co were dismissed by Capt [Samuel J.] Crawford but were 
to be back Tuesday night without any exception And then those 
that lived in the vicinity each took the road home 

The rest of us put up what tents we needed and then we done 
what pleased us most Some saddling their horses and going to 
Camp Meeting one of which was being held in the vicinity I re- 
mained at camp not having entirely recovered from being sick 
Monday night the young folks had a dance in town and we were 
allinvited The tickets were one dollar a couple the dance was kept 
up till morning and they had a good supper Tuesday in the 
afternoon it rained very hard and continued till the next morning 
Tuesday night nearly all of the Co came in and the next morning 
about nine oclock we left Garnett. Garnett is pleasantly situated 
on the prairie about a mile from the south Fork and four from the 
north fork of the Pottawatamie. The country around this town is 
high rolling prairies of good quality but subject to drowth and 
timber is not abundant Unimproved prairie land is worth from 
two and a half to three dollars per acre timber from ten to twenty 

We traveled in a southeast direction after leaving Garnett till 
we got on the road that the rest of our detachment had passed over 
and we overtook the guns about nine oclock Wednesday night at 
a small town called Mapleton where we camped that night The 
next morning Maj Fisk came back and put us on duty as rear guard 
marching in the rear of the guns Our train went on with the rest 
of the command arriving at Fort Scott about two oclock and Co A 
got there about five oclock P. M. We camped about a half a mile 
from the Fort and south east of it Fort Scott is situated on 
Marmiton creek but does not look as though it was in a prosperous 
condition And is in a weak position to defend should an attack 
be made upon it The country around it is mostly high rolling 
prairie with good soil 

The morning after we arived at Fort Scott we marched out to 
Dry Wood Creek where the rest of the regiment were camped and 
joined them again having been seperated about three months 
Corn had become very scarce about Fort Scott but there was plenty 
of grass on the prairies The day after we got to Dry Wood we 
moved camp and all of the regiment camping together Co. A on 
the right and D on the left the whole regiment camping in line We 
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had anticipated before we got back to the regiment that when we 
got back we would have some rest but in this we were dissapointed 
Forage had to be procured and we had to go long distances for it 
The Second day after we got to Dry Wood a detail was made out to 
go after it At first the detail was from Co E, C, and B and con- 
sisted of fifty men and were under Command of Capt [John] 
Gardner but Capt. Gardner did not think it safe to go out with 
this number and twenty five more were detailed from Cos A and D, 
and put under command of Lieut [H. L.] Moore and were sent to 
overtake Capt Gardner When we were detailed nothing was said 
about taking any rations or blankets along with us and we sup- 
posing we would be back at night did not take any along with us 
We went east from Dry Wood getting our forage the third day 
near the east line of Vernon County Missouri. 

The third night we kept our horses saddled all night and our 
arms ready to pick up and put on at any moment We were alarmed 
about twelve oclock by one of the pickets firing. We roused up 
got in line and stood about a half an hour The sentinel reported 
that a man came riding towards him and on being halted turned 
his horse and run away and he fired after him Then the seargent 
of the guard went out to see what the firing meant and not hearing 
the sentinel halt him was fired on by the sentinel and he returned 
the fire and they exchanged several shots before finding out their 
mistake After we acertained what the cause of the firing was we 
laid down and slept as well as we could till morning for the night 
was very cold The next day about three oclock in the afternoon 
we arived at camp 

After getting back to camp we learned that Capt Crawford had 
left the day before with about one hundred men twenty of which 
were of Co. A to escort a train to Col Richie”® who was in command 
of two regiments of Indians and camped about forty miles south of 
our camp. About this time Col Richie had a skirmish with the 
enemy after which he fell back to a creek twelve miles south of 
our camp and there the train was delivered to him. Then Capt 
Crawford came back to camp ariving here the day after we did 
The next morning I was detailed to go for forage We went up 
Dry Wood and got corn loading sixteen wagons and got back to 
camp about eight oclock P. M. the same day 

When we arived at camp I learned that all of the available force 
of the regiment were just starting for Humbolt, a town on the 


20. Col. John Ritchie, Second Indian home guards, formerly lieutenant colonel of the 
Fifth Kansas cavalry. 
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Neosho forty miles west of Fort Scott A report having come in 
that the enemy had made a raid upon that place Each Co took 
one team to haul thier rations and cooking utensils and nothing 
more was taken Orders were also issued to have the camp moved 
to Fort Scott the next day by those whose horses were not fit to go 
with the rest of the regiment After I learned this I eat supper 
and then went on overtaking the Co. about two miles from camp 
Col. [W. F.] Cloud had command of this expedition and took his 
whole brigade His brigade consisted of the 2nd Kansas Cav’y 
Rabbs battery and two Indians regiments We went south to the 
Indian camp and the Indians joined us we turned west and kept 
marching till about nine oclock A. M. occasionally halting for the 
battery and team to overtake us At that time we halted and got 
breakfast stopping an hour and a half for that purpose Then we 
mounted and kept on till five oclock P. M. At that time we met 
a Co. of the Ninth who had come through Humbolt and they re- 
ported that no enemy had been there We halted now and 
camped staying till morning 

Col Cloud now called a council of war with the result of which 
was for Col Cloud to take all the best mounted men in 2nd Kan 
they taking three days rations on thier horses, and proceed down 
the Neosho and acertain where the enemy were and whether they 
had been up the Neosho in any considerable force Capt. Craw- 
ford was sent back to camp with the train and those whose horses 
were not fit to go on and was to take charge of camp when he got 
back Capt Rabbs battery and the Indians regiments went back 
also About sunrise the next morning we went on Seargent [Ezra] 
Romine and four men of Co. A were detailed as an escort for Col 
Cloud I was on the detail We marched south till about noon 
when we arived at the Osage Indian Mission There we halted 
fed our horses killed a fat steer roasted meat and eat dinner This 
is a Catholic mission [and] was in a thriving condition before the 
war broke out but it is now on the decline the Indians having taken 
part with the rebels?! The whites at the Mission treated us very 
civilly and gave us all the information of the enemy that they could 

About two we saddled mounted and went on down the river 
crossing about a mile below the mission and then taking a trail 
which kept about a mile from the timber We halted about an 
hour after dark on the prairie where there was neither wood or 
water and unsaddled picketed our horses and lay down and slept 


21. This mission, founded in 1847, was not molested by soldiers or guerrillas of either 
side during the Civil War; and the school was not suspended during the war years. 
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till daylight the next morning Then we got up saddled mounted 
and went on About ten oclock A. M. we came to a creek and 
finding cattle halted killed some and got us some dinner. We also 
unsaddled and picketed our horses About twelve oclock M. we 
saddled mounted and crossing the creek went on down the river 
After traveling about two hours we came to a small settlement 
where we stoped fed our horses and rested ourselves for an hour 
Here we acertained that the enemy had heard of our advance and 
had gone south so far as to make it hopeless to pursue them. 

We crossed the river at this place and started back The valley 
of the Neosho whenever the land comes into market will present 
many inducements to settlers The soil is good timber plenty 
The prairies are beautifully rolling and covered with luxuriant 
grass After crossing the river we went about twelve miles and 
stoped on a creek where there was plenty of wood water and grass 
and unsaddled picketed our horses and lay down In about an 
hour an alarm was given and the men were roused up got in line 
and after waiting some time were dismissed The cause of the 
alarm was a vidette who was stationed some distance from camp 
said he saw two men coming towards him and he thought he heard 
a large body of men coming still behind them he came into camp 
and told the officer of the guard what he had seen and then the 
officer of the guard alarmed the camp Col Cloud after hearing the 
cause of the alarm had the vidette brought to him and asked him 
whether he fired his piece or was fired on and on being answered 
in the negative told him to go right back to his post and never 
again leave his post till he fired his piece or was fired on A 
recoinoitreing party was sent out but could find nothing The 
cause of the alarm was probably nothing but imagination 

The next morning we got up by daylight we were up saddled 
and mounted and went on still following the creek up that we 
camped on Col Cloud and his escort went in advance and after 
going about twelve [miles] we saw some men who we took to be 
Indians driving cattle down the creek on the oposite side We 
crossed and gallopped our horses on after them and on over taking 
found out that we were mistaken about thier being Indians They 
proving to be some whites who had been living down the Neosho 
but were now leaving thier homes thier houses having been robbed 
by the rebel Indians and thier property taken or destroyed They 
were going up into the settlements north of the Indian lands They 
were very glad to see us and would have given us our breakfast if 
we would have waited for them to cook it. While we were talking 
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the regiment crossed the creek and went on in advance of us We 
had no road after leaving this creek taking a northeast direction 
across the prairie We stoped once about an hour and let our horses 
eat grass and then went on We got to Cow Creek about one 
oclock P. M. but did not stop only just long enough to let our 
horses drink Col Cloud and his escort went on in advance and 
turning to the right went down by where Col Richie had been 
camped Col Cloud examined things about camp and came to the 
conclusion that no one had been there since Col Richie had left 
Col Bassett®? did not follow us taking a nearer route with the regi- 
ment After we passed the camp we saw several Indian ponies and 
were delayed at least two hours trying to catch some of them 
Then we got into the military road and kept following it till after 
dark 

The regiment was a few miles in advance of us And Col Cloud 
did not wish to ride very late so turning off the road went about a 
quarter of a mile from it and we unsaddled piketed our horses and 
remained here till daylight We kept a guard on all night each man 
standing an hour and a half At daylight we got up saddled and 
mounted and went on It rained all the latter part of the night 
wetting our blankets and clothing so as to make very heavy About 
nine oclock A. M. we got to the Indian camp and they got us some 
breakfast we were very hungry not having eaten anything for 
nearly two days We heard that all the troops had been ordered 
to go south and that our camp equipage was now on the road 
About ten oclock we went on to Fort Scott ariving there about two 
P. M. and Col Cloud getting us an order for forage we went and 
drew it and fed our horses 


[Expedition Into Missouri, October, 1862] 


The regiment got within five miles of Fort Scott before they knew 
any thing about being ordered south and were very much dissa- 
pointed supposing they would rest a few days But when meeting 
the train turned back and went as far as Dry Wood when they 
halted and got something to eat and stayed at that place till about 
dark Then every thing was packed up and they went on marching 
till about eleven oclock at night when they stoped and unsaddled 
picketed thier horses and lay down till morning. Col Cloud re- 
mained at Fort Scott till a little after dark and then we left that 
place and went on after the regiment overtaking them about twelve 
oclock at night after they had stopped And we lay down till morn- 


22. Lt. Col. Owen A. Bassett, second in command of the Second Kansas cavalry. 
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ing The next morning we went to the company and got breakfast 
but returned to headquarters again About sunrise we saddled 
mounted and went on After going a few miles we saw some one 
riding across the prairie in gallop and Col Cloud sent Ed Wilson 
and me after him on overtaking him we saw he was a boy about 
fifteen years of age but we took him to the Col who after question- 
ing him considerably let him go Then we went on to Lamarr the 
county seat of Barton County and stoped to feed and get dinner 
Rabbs battery and the two Indian regiments were in advance of us 

Before we got dinner a messenger came in reporting that the 
Indians had been attacked by the enemy and we went on as quick 
as possible on double quiick but when we overtook the Indians the 
skirmish was all over the enemy having gone away so far as to 
make it useless to pursue them This skirmish occured about seven 
miles south east of Lamarr The enemy numbering about seventy 
and they were watching the road probably to supprise Gen Blunt** 
and his escort as they passed south But Gen Blunt had already 
passed and the Indians coming up were close upon them before 
they saw them Volleys were exchanged and then the enemy re- 
treated on double quick They were on foot but we believed they 
had horses some where in the timber nearby Two of our men 
were wounded one white man and one Indian but not mortally 
It was not certainly known that any of the enemy were hurt 
After deliberating about this some time we went on about five 
miles and camped at Golden Grove where we got plenty of corn 
to feed but water was scarce 

The next morning by sunrise we were again on the march The 
inhabitants around Golden Grove apeared to be very much afraid 
of us Even the women and children hiding in the brush I saw 
one woman in the morning when I went to water my horse She 
looked to be about eighteen years of age was bearheaded and had 
a child in her arms under a year old She apeared to be turibly 
fritened and run into some thick brush as soon as she saw me_ After 
watering our horses we went back to camp and the regiment having 
gone we went on after them overtaking Col Cloud in a short time 
Eight miles from Golden Grove the regiment found water enough 
for thier horses, it was in pools to the right of the road_ It was 
eighteen miles before we got to timber after leaving Golden Grove 


23. Brig. Gen. James G. Blunt was commander of the District of Kansas, at this time, 
with headquarters at Fort Scott. He became Kansas’ first, and only, Civil War major 
general on November 29, 1862. 


14—3879 
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The first timber was on a medium sized creek in which was plenty 
of water After crossing we went up on a narrow prairie and 
halted for the train to close up then went on to a small town 
called Oregon 

At Oregon we crossed another stream of considerable size on 
which was a large flour and saw mill There was a company of Mo. 
S. Militia stationed at this place; the first we had seen The regi- 
ment halted here to feed but Col Cloud went on to Sarcoxie a town 
eight miles from Oregon and which was our place of destination 
with his escort We arived there about four oclock P. M. [October 
8rd] We went immediately to Gen Solomons[?] headquarters 
where we found Gen Blunt We got forage here and fed our horses 
and the Gen. ordered the cooks to get us some supper and a good 
supper we got too About dark we were dismissed by Col Cloud 
and sent to our company The regiment having just came in and 
were sent out on the prairie south of town where we found them 

Sarcoxie is a medium sized town situated in the timber on a 
medium sized creek and is nearly deserted by the citizens It was 
the residence of the rebel Gen. [James S.] Rains before the war 
broke out and has been a general rendezvous for the rebels before 
it was occupied by our troops Here was where the rebel army 
was first organized and was the place where the rebel portion of 
the legislature met after Gen [Nathaniel] Lyon took possession of 
Jefferson City and Boonville At this time the rebels were camped 
at Newtonia about twelve miles south of Sarcoxie A detachment 
of Solomons brigade had an engagement with them a few days 
before we got to Sarcoxie and were obliged to retreat having several 
killed and wounded and a large number taken prisoners 

We got orders before dismounting to get supper and prepare our- 
selves with one days rations and forty rounds of ammunition and 
to be ready to march again at nine oclock P. M. We got supper 
eat and were ready by the time, but we did not move till about 
twelve then we started out taking a road which went nearly due 
south we marched about six miles and stoped the head of the 
column resting at the timber we dismounted and stood to horse 
till morning the night had become very dark accompanied with 
some rain I was sent for by Capt Crawford for an orderly and 
I was his orderly till the next night 

At daylight we moved on until our advance guard drove in the 
enemies pickets, then halted, formed our line, and waited a short 
time when we heard the artilery commence firing, it having taken 
another road, had come up and attacked the enemies right; this 
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was our signal to move forward which we did immediately, but be- 
fore we arrived at Newtonia the enemy had fled. We had expected 
to have a severe battle with the enemy here. All the troops had 
come out from Springfield which with Gen. Blunts division 
amounted to twenty thousand men, and the enemy fled at the first 
fire. Not over a dozen men were hurt on either side. We pursued 
them to the timber, then came back to Newtonia. The Springfield 
troops went back towards Springfield, and we camped near the 
town. We killed all the hogs we wanted and procured plenty of 
forage for our horses. 

We remained here overnight and the next morning by nine oclock 
our train come up, by noon four Co’s of the regiment were ordered 
to go out and meet a supply train, which was coming from Fort 
Scott. The Co’s were A, D, I and K, and were under the command 
of Col. Cloud; Capt Moore** was second in command. We passed 
through Granby the principal town of the lead mines, and Sarcoxie, 
then went on towards Carthage stopping on the prairie about one 
oclock in the morning and remained untill daylight, then went over 
a creek to another road where we found the train, then stopped 
got us some breakfast of roast beef, and apples, which was abun- 
dant. Then we were divided, Co’s K, and I, in advance and A, & 
D, were in the rear of the train, went through Granby, and arived 
at Newtonia at dark. We had no rations and the baggage train 
had left; So Capts Moore, and Russell,?° demanded some hard bread 
of the Commissary, which was refused, when Capt Moore jumped 
up on a wagon and rolled off a box for each company, ordered the 
men to carry it away then gave the Commissary an account of it, 
which ended the matter. Early in the morning we marched on to 
Indian Creek, where the rest of the regiment was camped in a field 
x,ear the creek, in the form of a hollow square, where we remained 
three days. It rained nearly all the time. The ground became 
very muddy, and we were glad to get away from there. 

One night the camp was alarmed and we got up and saddled, 
mounted, and stood in line, untill we were wet through, it proved 
to be a false alarm, and we went back to bed. 

About the 10th of Oc we left Camp Mud, went nearly east going 
through Gad Fly, and arrived at Hazel Bottom five miles from 
Keitsville on the 13th [of October], where we remained until 
the 16th. We did not recieve orders to march until two oclock in 
the morning, and the available force moved at four, leaving the sick, 


24. Amaziah Moore, captain of Company D. 
25. Avra P. Russell, captain of Company K. 
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and dismounted men, and cooks, to come up with the baggage 
train. I was on guard and did not come off post until just as the 
regiment left. I was relieved at seven and went on finding the 
regiment at Kiettsville About twenty men of the company had 
gone out with what prisoners we had under a flag of truce to turn 
them over to the rebels and the regiment was waiting for them to 
get some distance ahead before starting About noon we left 
Kietsville taking the telegraph road arrived at Elkhorn Tavern by 
five oclock in the afternoon The train which had came with us 
from Kietsville was sent back after we had taken out three days 
rations and forty rounds of ammunition and we stopped there for 
the night We were on the battle field of Pea Ridge now where 
Gen. Curtiss had beaten the rebels in the spring The country 
round was rough rocky and covered with timber which made it a 
hiding place for hundreds of gurillas who improved it Before we 
had gone to sleep the pickets commenced firing and the remnant 
of Co. A were sent out to reinforce them remaining with them until 
sunrise the next morning then went back to camp. The men who 
had been out with the flag of truce had returned, having found 
the rebel pickets five miles northeast of Bentonville, where they 
exchanged their prisoners. At ten oclock we moved on to McCol- 
lochs gap, on [?] creek which had been fortified by McColloch, 
about the time the battle of Pea Ridge was fought remained here 
one night 

About ten oclock the next day (the 18th) we left McColloch’s gap 
taking the Fayetteville road went on about six miles when our 
advance guard was fired on by the rebels. Co. A, which led the 
column were sent to the right of the road mounted Co. D to the 
left dismounted and advancing through the timber soon came to a 
field in sight of the enemy who were standing their ground but 
when we fired on[e] volley into them they left as fast as their horses 
could carry them Our howitzers were brought up and a few shells 
fired after them One of our men was wounded and one horse dis- 
abled None of the enemy were killed or disabled so that they 
could not get away We formed our line and waited one hour then 
went on to Cross Hollows seeing nothing more of the enemy We 
found hats, coats, guns, &c. scattered allong the road among which 
was a rebel sabre made out of an old mill saw__ the blade was about 
three feet in length ground sharp on both edges wooden gripe 
with a single piece of steel for a guard 

After watering our horses, went back about half [a] mile and 
camped I was sent out on picket with six others, on post on a 
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road east of Cross Hollow, where we remained until three oclock 
in the afternoon the next day, when the officer of the guard sent 
for us, to come in as the regiment had moved without his knowl- 
edge and we went to find them, but on arriving at Cross Hollow we 
met them, and went back [to our?] posts. The regiment had been 
joined by the Seventh M. S. M. and had been out to Mud Town 
but had not had any skirmish with the enemy. The rebels were 
camped at Elm Springs thirteen miles north of Fayetteville, where 
they intended to fight us, but the officers did not think it best to 
attack them there. The pickets were relieved about dark and we 
fell in to the rear of the regiment, marched about five miles back 
towards Pea Ridge, and camped. The next morning we were out 
of rations and made out our breakfast of roasted apples, and coffee, 
left camp early passed McCollochs gap and found the regiment 
three miles west of Elkhorn. Gen. [John M.] Schofields division 
had advanced as far as Elkhorn. The 11th Kan. Inft. had arrived 
from Fort Scott, and were attached to Col. Clouds brigade. 


[Battle of Old Fort Wayne, October 22, 1862?°] 


At three oclock P. M. [October 20] we recieved orders to march 
at six, taking everything. At dark we started out taking the Ben- 
tonville road, and marched until three the next morning, when we 
arrived at Bentonville. Gen. Blunt accompanied this expedition 
with the 2nd, (Col. Weir’) and the 8rd, (Col. Clouds) brigades. 
We remained at Bentonville until four oclock P. M. of the twenty 
first of Oc. then marched on towards Maysville. Co. A & H of the 
2nd Kan. were the rear guard kept moving until three the next 
morning, when we stopped built fires and slept till morning. The 
night was very cold and we suffered considerable. 

By daylight Gen. Blunt sent back for us to come up on the double 
quick as he with only four companies of the 2nd had met the enemy. 
We went on through Maysville and found the Gen. four miles 
southwest of there, and eleven from where we were in the morn- 
ing. The rebel pickets were captured, and small parties were out 


26. General Blunt reported this engagement as follows: “After a severe night march 
of 30 miles I attacked the rebel forces of Cooper and Stand Watie this morning at 7 
o'clock. Their force estimated at from 4,000 to 7,000. The attack was made by my 
advance, consisting of the Second Kansas Volunteers and two mountain howitzers, and 
after a spirited engagement of less than an hour resulted in the complete and total rout 

the enemy, with the loss of all their artillery, one battery of 6-pounder brass pieces, 
a large number of horses, and a portion of their transportation and camp and garrison 
equipage. They are now fleeing in disorder in the direction of Fort Smith. All my 
available cavalry and four mountain howitzers are now [October 22—2 P. M.] in hot 
pursuit. My loss, as far as known, is 4 killed and about 15 wounded. The Enemy’s 
loss in killed and wounded is much greater. I have 30 prisoners. . . .”—War of 
the Rebellion, Series I, v. 13, p. 325. 


27. Col. William Weer, Tenth Kansas infantry. 
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to accertain the position of the enemy. Co A was sent to the right 
and advanced a half mile when we were joined by Co. H, and con- 
tinuing our advance another half mile, when we discovered the 
enemy about four hundred yards in front of us, then we run our 
horses over the fence, and attacked them. Lieut. [E. S.] Stover 
brought up the howitzers in front of us, and unlimbered and com- 
menced firing on the enemy, with shell. All of the regiment but 
Co A., and the howitzers were sent to the left, and dismounted, 
Lieut. Stover called for more men to work the howitzers and Lieut. 
[John] Johnston sent him several. We were posted on a high piece 
of ground and in full view of the enemy. The enemy had four 
pieces of artilery which they directed towards our howitzers but 
nearly all their shots were fired to high. The enemy were posted 
in our front and both to the right and left of us, in all numbering 
three thousand men, commanded by Gen. [Douglas H.] Cooper, 
but he was intoxicated and managed the battle unskilfully. Just 
as the howitzers fired their last shell, Capt Crawford with five com- 
panies of dismounted men charged on the rebel battery, and cap- 
tured it, the enemy retreating to the timber. This battle lasted 
twenty one minutes. On our side no troops were engaged but the 
2nd Kan Cav’y. until the rebel battery was captured, then Rabbs 
battery came up and fired after the enemy. We had three men 
killed and mortally wounded. The rebels lost thirty killed, and 
wounded, but no prisoner[s] were taken on either side. As soon as 
the Inft came up we were sent three miles to the right, where we 
captured a herd of beef cattle, then returned and camped on the 
battle field. The train came up at sundown, and we pitched our 
tents for the first night since leaving Hazel Botton. 

The next morning we moved our camp half a mile, but before 
we dismounted an allarm was given, and the Inft and artilerry 
we[re] formed in line on the same ground that we occupied the 
day before, and cavalry was sent out to reconnoitre, it proved to be 
a party of rebels who not knowing of the battle the day before 
were coming to the camp, but discovered their mistake in time to 
get away again. In the afternoon a scout of two hundred men 
were sent out under command of Maj Fisk, and after dark one 
hundred and fifty men were sent out on picket. I was one of the 
last detail. We went out through Maysville and were posted in 
small squads on several different roads, but saw nothing except one 
bushwhacker and he got away. 

At four oclock in the afternoon of the 24th we were relieved by 
the 6th Kansas. In the afternoon the weather turned cold very 
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suddenly, and the wind rose, and it commenced snowing and the 
next morning the ground was covered three inches with snow, but it 
all went off in a few days, Maj Fisk returned on the twenty fifth, 
not having any action with the enemy. He had heard some women 
telling about the battle of Maysville, who said that we had just 
thirty one thousand men there, and that they were obliged to re- 
treat on account of our numbers. The scout went as far as Cin- 
cinnatti. The battery that was captured was issued to Co. B, it 
consisted of three six pound field pieces, and one twelve pound 
[howitzer]. I was detailed on the twenty fourth as messenger for 
a court martial. The 28th [Henry S.] Shannon, and [John Y.] 
Hewitt, were promoted to sergeants and [James A.] Gooch and 
[George W.] Spencer, to corporals. 

We left Old Fort Wayne the thirtieth of Oc. marched twenty 
miles and camped naming it Camp Solomon. The 13th Kan Inft 
arrived on the twenty eighth, and were attached to the 2nd, (Col. 
Weirs), brigade, the 3rd of Nov. we left Camp Solomon went 
twenty miles, and named the Camp Bowen. While here Maj 
Fisk took the available force of Co A, I, K and went down to 
Browns mill, eight miles from camp __ took posession while two com- 
panies of the 11th run it. 

The 6th Capt. Crawford took the available force of the rest of the 
regiment, and went out on a scout went through Cane Hill where 
he met some rebels who fled and he pursuing them captured six 
wagons, and an ambulance, on Cove Creek but not having any 
teams to haul them away burned them. All the mills in the neigh- 
borhood of camp were taken posession of by the army, and in this 
manner large quantities of flour was produced. The l4th as the 
Co. were going to take their baggage to Browns mills, I requested 
Lieut. [Gideon M.] Waugh, the judge advocate, to relieve me 
which he did. We arrived at the mill about noon and had the 
tents pitched when a detail came round calling for three men of 
each company, we went out were gone all night and when we 
arrived at camp the next morning the company was gone, but we 
took their trail went back to Camp Bowen, then southwest twenty 
miles where we found the division all camped, this camp was named 
Babcock. The 16th I was on another scouting party we passed 
between Camp Bowen, and Browns mills, and arrived at Elm 
Springs about sundown went on three miles when night set in, 
dark and rainy when we turned back went about five miles, and 
the night became so dark that we could not find the road, stopped 
at a bushwhackers house lay down by the side of the road, and slept 
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till morning. The next morning we got up cold and wet and rode 
twenty miles to camp where we got breakfast. 

[At this point there are three pages lacking from the manuscript, 
pages which described events between November 17 and November 
22. In an official history of the Second Kansas cavalry it is stated 
that “On the 17th of November [1862] Captain Crawford was sent 
with one hundred (100) men to Carthage, Missouri, to reinforce the 
escort to a supply train en route from Fort Scott, and returned on 
the 26th.” Osborne’s narrative, which resumes on November 23, 
indicates that he was a member of this detail.] 

command was called up, and formed in line but were 
sent to quarters in a half an hour. The pickets were reinforced 
and changed their position. A party of rebels had charged on the 
picket post, took the sentinel prisoner, and drove the rest into the 
town. The next morning Lieut Moore took twelve men and went 
out to the line road to see if the train had passed on that. Capt 
Gardner took a detail and went down Spring river to a mill where 
he procured some flour which was issued to the men, cattle were 
killed and we did not suffer with hunger. Lieut Moore did not 
return until after dark he accertained that the train was on the 
road, and would camp near Sherwood that night. 

The next morning we left Carthage taking a southwest direction 
intending to intersect the line road in the rear of the train, but the 
train not having passed we went to far, then turned to the north 
and camped at a cornfield at night sent some messengers to 
Sherwood where the train was found, and we were camped near 
their route. The next morning we took the advance marched 
until night when we stopped the next day we went in the rear. 
We arrived at camp about sundown the 26th While on our return 
several bushwhackers were captured among which was the no- 
torious Fay Price The division was still camped at Camp Babcock, 
but was short of rations. Early in the morning of the 27th we re- 
cieved marching orders, left camp by sunrise. This time the whole 
division moved taking three days rations, but the train was left. 
We went south on the Cane Hill road halted at Cincinnatti for 
supper but went on after dark several miles, then stopped for the 
night. 
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[Engagement at Cane Hill, Ark., November 28, 186278] 


At five oclock the next morning we resumed our march _ the third 
brigade in advance. The lst battalion, Maj. Fisk commanding, 
of the 2nd Kan. was the advance guard, then Rabbs battery and 
the 11th Kan. next the 2nd battalion of the 2nd Kan. next the 
Indians. We followed the road as far as Rheas mills then turned 
to the right, went up a steep hill, and taking the ridge road kept 
on towards Cane Hill. kept on until nine oclock when the brigade 
halted, excepting Rabbs batterry, and the advance guard, which 
went on and attacked the enemy. The enemy were in line readdy 
for them but expecting them on the main road had stationed their 
battery so as to command it. 

When the enemy commenced firing on Capt. Rabb his batterry 
was in the woods and‘he could get but two peices into position 
when he replied and sent the other pieces forward on open ground 
where they unlimbered and they with Stovers howitzers soon 
silenced the rebel battery which was taken away by the enemy 
Before Rabb fired a shot he had two men killed and some horses 
disabled Maj Fisk was wounded by a piece of a shell in the top of 
the head. 

As soon as we heard the firing we mounted passed the 11th on 
double quick turned to the right came out on a high hill several 
hundred yards to the right of Capt Rabbs batterry which was shell- 
ing some timber in front of us. Gen. Blunt now sent a messenger 
to the batterry to have them cease firing and we charged into the 
timber and took a position and sent back for a batterry Capt 
[Henry] Hopkins brought his up and the 11th came up to support 
it, the enemy were firing on us with shell but Hopkins soon silenced 
them and they fell back 

We now took a circuitous route and comming into the town found 
the second brigade there but we soon passed them left the road 
on our right went through fields and by roads and came in sight 
of the enemy near the foot of the mountain their battery was 
placed in position about half way up and the cavalry at its foot. 
Co. C was sent forward to the left of the road dismounted Cos. 
A & D, took posession of the road mounted Co. C, soon discovered 
the enemy and opened a brisk fire on them and Co. A were dis- 


28. Maj. Gen. Samuel R. Curtis’ report of this engagement stated: “General Blunt, 
with his division, made a forced march and attacked the enemy yesterday morning at 
Cane Hill, Ark. The battle lasted for several hours. The enemy, under General Marma- 
duke, began to fall back about 1 o'clock, but retreated, fighting till sundown. The 
victory was complete. Our loss is not great. The enemy much more. Our forces camp 
on the battle-field. The enemy has retreated to Van Buren.”—War of the Rebellion, 
Series I, v. 22, Pt. 1, p. 41. 
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mounted and went forward to assist them After firing several 
rounds the enemy opened on us with shell and we retreated about 
a hundred yards and waited for the battery. E. Wilson was 
wounded in this action. 

Rabb soon came up and fired some shell at the enemies batterry 
when it was taken up the mountain, and the lst Indian, and 2nd 
Kan. charged up the mountain continually skirmishing with the 
enemy, who kept firing, and falling back, we followed them about 
two miles on the mountain when the 11th, and 6th, were sent up 
and relieved us, they followed the enemy until dark. Once the 
enemy charged back on the 6th, killed several, and mortally wound- 
ing Lieut. Col. [Lewis R.] Jewell, who fell into their hands, but the 
6th soon retook the ground, and the enemy still retreated. 

About dark the enemy sent in a flag of truce, offering to give up 
Col. Jewell and wished to know what would be done with their 
dead and wounded, when Gen. Blunt told them that their dead 
would be burried, and their wounded delivered to them outside of 
our lines. The battle had lasted from ten in the morning until six 
at night and the enemy retreated fourteen miles with us after them, 
and continued their retreat during the night. Their loss was ninety 
killed, and wounded, ours was not so severe only one man in the 
2nd was killed. Lieut Col. Jewell died in a few days. Maj Fisk 
was sent to Kansas where he remained six months, and recovered. 
The 2nd Kan. camped at night on the head of Cove Creek, and the 
rest of the command went back to Cane Hill. This battle was 
named Cane Hill, and was fought on the 28th of November 1862. 
The next morning we went back to Cane Hill, and details were 
sent out to bury the dead and bring in the wounded. The 30th 
our train came up and we camped in a field just east of Cane Hill. 

The 3lst two hundred men were detailed out of the regiment 
for a scout with Capt. [Hugh] Cameron in command, the other 
officers were Capt. [Arthur] Gunther, Lieuts [John A.] Lee, [W. 
M.] Hook, [P. B.] Mitchel[l], and [A. T.] Lavella [Lovelette]. 
About two oclock P. M. we started out went out to the grand 
guard where Capt. Guenther took half the men and went over the 
mountain on the ridge road while Capt. [Hugh] Cameron took the 
rest, and went over on Cove Creek followed it down meeting 
Capt. Guenther fifteen miles from where we separated, then kept 
on down Cove Creek to Olivers store, there halted. The enemy 
were camped two miles below we remained here half an hour, 
then faced about went back eight miles, then turned went up a 
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mountain, and went back towards the rebel camp went up near 
enough to the camp to see their fires, formed plattoons and dress 
paraded around for an hour, then started back towards Cane Hill. 

It was now nearly daylight, we went about two miles, and 
stopped fifteen minutes to feed, then went on up a creek Sergt. 
[C. A.] Archer had command of the rear guard and remaining a 
few moments after the scout left a rebel Capt. and soldier, rode up 
spoke to Archer not having any idea that there were any Feds 
about But Archer supprised them by inviting them to dismount 
and fork over what arms they had, which they did and were taken 
back to Cane Hill prisoners. The rebels had this road picketed 
and we being between their pickets and camp took them prisoners 
as we came up to them and took them to Cane Hill. About eleven 
oclock we arrived at Evansville where we halted fed our horses 
and killed hogs roasted meat and eat dinner then mounted and 
went to Cane Hill arriving there at four oclock P. M. having marched 
about seventy miles in twenty six hours. 

In the afternoon of the 4th of Dec. Cos A, D, I and K were sent 
out on another scout under command of Capt Russell seperating 
at the grand guard as before Cos A, and D, taking the ridge road 
under command of Lieut Moore but arriving at the descent of the 
mountain discovered the enemies camp in the valley Then they 
formed a line and watched them some time then went back to camp. 
But Capt Russel had not returned Gen. Blunt could not believe 
that the enemy were advancing and sent the same Cos. back the 
next morning under command of Capt Moore. When we arrived 
at the mountain the enemy had stationed their pickets and we 
driving them in formed our line in sight of their camp and they 
sent up a regiment of cavalry and we fell back our rear guard 
skirmishing with their advance for five miles when they gave up 
the pursuit. We arrived at camp about dark. 

Early the morning of the 6th fifty men were detailed to go out 
to the pickets with the howitzers we were to arrive at the picket 
post by daylight. Capt. Cameron was in command and having 
one of his parades delayed starting until nearly daylight. We met 
the pickets near the foot of the mountain As Gen. Blunt had 
anticipated the enemy had attacked them at daylight and driven 
them in On meeting them we halted and retreated half a mile 
formed a line but no enemy approached The 2nd & 3rd brigades 
were called out and formed a line two miles to the rear of us The 
llth brigade was sent back to guard the train which was at Rheas 
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Mills. About nine oclock we advanced to the foot of the mountain 
and the enemy were seen on its top. Here we remained until 
two in the afternoon occassionally exchanging shots with the enemy 
Col. Bassett came up with the regiment at noon. 

At two oclock Capt Crawford took Co. A, and went up to see 
what force the enemy had there We dismounted and went up as 
skirmishers sheltering ourselves as much as possible behind trees 
and arrived at the top with out discovering any enemy then kept 
on about thirty rods when we saw about a dozen fired on them 
and they retreated one of them had a flag he got behind a 
tree and waved it at us and then put spurs to his horse and was 
out of sight in a moment We now halted and in a few minutes 
fell back to the top of the mountain and formed an ambush ex- 
pecting the enemy to soon return Capt Crawford sent back for 
a Co of infantry to come up and relieve us Co H of the Eleventh 
came up and took our place and we went back and mounted and 
went back to the rest of the regiment which was nearly a half mile 
from the foot of the mountain Soon after Co. I was sent up dis- 
mounted and the Infantry Co. came back 

We remained here in this position about an hour when we knew 
by the firing on the mountain that the enemy were advancing and 
the infantry Co was sent back and Co A and D of the 2nd were 
sent up soon after We dismounted leaving our horses about half 
way up the mountain Co D went to the right a report having 
came in that the enemy were flanking us there Co A went up and 
went in among those that were there every man sheltering him- 
self as much as possible behind rocks and trees I fired one shot 
to the flagbearer and the flag dropped just then but was caught 
by another man and I think I must have hit him or his horse 
by the time I got my gun loaded again orders were given to reserve 
our fire by Capt Crawford who saw that they were about to charge 
and soon they did charge on us_ we poured a deadly fire into thier 
ranks and then retreated down the mountain and very fast at that 
Albert L. Payne a private in Co A was severely wounded but suc- 
ceeded in getting down the mountain and was sent to the hospital 
immediately One of the Eleventh was severely wounded also. 

The enemy charged to the top of the mountain and halted and 
poured a shower of buckshot after us but with little effect and 
occasionally a rifle ball would pass After this we went down the 
mountain and did not go up any more that night as it was sundown 
now we fell back about a half a mile and remained till after dark 
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and then fell back across a field staying there some time A few 
companies of the Eleventh coming here we fell still father back 
and halted a short time after which we were allowed to go back 
to camp and get some supper 

We fed our horses at camp but did not unsaddle expecting 
orders to go back in a short time but we did not go till about 
three oclock the next morning At that time we mounted and 
went out to where the Cove Creek road and the ridge road sepe- 
rate halted there built fires and got warm and then Co A was sent 
down the ridge road to guard it We went about a mile and 
halted and remained there till daylight While there we heard 
the heavy rumbling of artilery and tread of cavalry on the other 
road and we supposed that they would attack us early in the 
morning 


[Battle of Prairie Grove, December 7, 1862°| 


At daylight we went back to the other road but we were sent 
back to the same place again Soon after Co C was on another 
road still father to our right The rest of the regiment and Cos 
D, F and H of the Eleventh were guarding the Cove Creek road. 
About nine oclock we heard cannonading several miles northeast 
of us and it continued some time About ten oclock we recieved 
orders to fall back and we went back This regiment was the rear 
guard leaving Cane Hill and we marched on at a common gait 
till we got within a mile of Rheas mill when we again heard can- 
nonading to our right and each regiment turned to the right and 
marched on double quick in that direction This was about one 
oclock and by two were close upon the enemy The road we 
traveled over was bad enough at any time but it was at this time 


29. Of this major engagement, near Fayetteville, General Blunt, on December 8, 
reported: “This place [Prairie Grove], on yesterday, was the scene of a hard-fought 
and bloody field, resulting in a complete victory to the Army of the Frontier. The rebel 
forces, under Generals Hindman, Marmaduke, Parsons, and Frost, numbered 25,000. My 
whole force in the field did not exceed 8,000. I had been holding the enemy on the 
Boston Mountains for two days . . . holding them in check until General Herron 
could come up with re-enforcements. 

“On the 7th, they . . . commenced a flank movement on my left during the 
night . . . Their object was to cut off communication between myself and General 
Herron . . . They attacked General Herron at about 10 a. m., who, by gallant and 
desperate fighting, held them in check for three hours, until I came up and attacked 
them in the rear. The fighting was desperate on both sides, and continued until it was 
terminated by the darkness of the night. . . . the enemy . . . availed them- 
selves of the night to retreat across the Boston Mountains. The loss on both sides has 
been heavy. . . . The enemy’s loss, compared with ours, is at least four to one. 
My artillery made terrible destruction in their ranks. They had greatly the advantage in 
numbers and position, yet Generals Marmaduke and Hindman acknowledged to me, in 
an ey under a flag of truce, that they had been well whipped. . . .”—lIbid., 
pp. ’ . 

The rebel casualties were placed at 1,000 killed and nearly 2,000 wounded. The 
union losses were: 175 killed, 800 wounded and over 260 missing.—Ibid., pp. 76, 83, 86. 
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so crowded that in some places it was nearly impossible to get 
along 

When at the scene of action we came very near rushing up to 
the rebel army thinking it was our own The rebels were in a 
thick grove of small timber the trees being from four inches to a 
foot in diameter The rebel Gens intention was to get in our rear 
and capture our train. And willie Col. [Charles A.] Carroll with 
his cavalry regiment was making fients on Cane Hill while he and 
his army took another road which lead to Fayetteville This road 
has been guarded by the Sixth Kansas but by some mistake they 
had been drawn off for a few hours and the rebel army allowed to 
pass The meeting of Gen Herron*® and the enemy was unexpected 
by Gen Herron. His advance guard had stoped to feed and on the 
enemy charging up to them threw them into confusion immedi- 
ately About two hundred were taken prisoners and the regiment 
they belonged to the Arkansas First lost thier train Gen. Herron 
succeeded in getting the rest of his men into line and the battle 
comenced And they fought till after Gen Blunt got there with his 
division In this battle Gen Herron showed himself to be a brave 
and efficient officer and the men under his command done thier 
part nobly 

When we found out the position of the rebels we turned to the 
left and went down into a large cornfield leaving the infantry 
just at the edge of the timber where they formed a line to be ready 
to recieve the enemy Hopkins and Rabbs batteries were placed 
on the left where they could see the rebel battery and they opened 
fire upon it and soon silenced it Allens battery was placed on on 
the right I[{t] was but a short time before the infantry were en- 
gaged and the 2nd Kansas were dismounted and went forward in 
line passed the tenth and went up and some of us formed on the 
right of the Eleventh Two Cos E and H formed on the left of the 
Eleventh and were under command of Capt Crawford three 
companies of the 2nd A C and G were on the right of the Eleventh 
but did not have any field officer over them each Co acting inde- 
pen[den]tly Where Col. Bassett was I do not know At least 
he was not there 

Soon the enemy advanced on us again and after we had com- 
menced firing the Tenth came up and formed on our right The 
timber where we were was clear of underbrush but in advance 
of us where the enemy [was] the underbrush was thick and it 





30. Brig. Gen. Francis J. Herron, at this time, commanded the third division of the 
Army of the Frontier which was headed by Brig. Gen. John M. Schofield. 
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made it difficult for us to see them We did not fire by volleys 
but each man fired when he saw some enemy to shoot at and 
the enemy fired in the same manner After we had been engaged 
some time Col Weir came along on foot swearing it was our own 
men that we were firing on so we reserved our fire for a few 
moments but they kept firing on us whenever they had a good 
opportunity We soon found out that it was the enemy that were 
firing on us and then our men rushed forward sheltering them- 
selves as much as possible behind trees and opened a brisk fire 
on them and kept it up some time Joseph Ballance of Co A 
was severely wounded in the breast about this time and was 
carried of[f] the field 

We kept up this fire till about sundown when the enemy being 
largely reinforced charged forward in line and we were compeled 
to fall back the infantry into the field but we went back to our 
horses and mounted but remained in line The enemy advanced 
to the edge of the field and then our batteries opened thier fire 
with shell and kept it up till dark The enemy got one battery into 
position on our right and commenced firing at us with shell One 
came just over the right of Co. A and passing over us struck a 
horse in Co. C not more than sixty paces behind us killing him 
instantly but did not hurt the rider We then moved back some 
distance. Allens battery opened on the rebel battery and soon 
silenced it and they moved it away 

At dark the firing ceased as if by mutual consent We fell 
back about a mile from the position of the enemy and lay down for 
the night The infantry stacked arms and lay down near them 
the cavalry went and got corn fed thier horses but did not un- 
saddle and the horses were kept in line as near as possible till 
morning We lay down near our horses but did not sleep very 
sound The night was cold and not one of us were allowed to 
build a fire 

About eleven oclock Lieut Johnson came and waked four of us 
up to go out with him to discover the position of the enemy and 
gave us instructions that if we ran into the enemy and got scat- 
tered to make the best of our way back to camp We went at 
first directly towards the enemy but when we got about half way 
acrossed the field we turned to the right and went about a mile 
still getting closer to the enemy and then turned around and came 
back about a quarter of a mile from the timber and paralell to it 
We came back to near where Rabb had his battery at dark and 
then turned towards our army Just as we turned back we heard 
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sounds like artilery moving but in what direction we could not 
tell The enemy were probably still on the field at least it had that 
apearance On our road back we saw two men horseback and an 
ambulance but not knowing whether they were ours or not we 
struck the gallop towards them and they supposing we were the 
enemy turned to the right and run thier horses and mules as fast 
as possible towards our army and by that we concluded they 
were Our own men and so they proved We went strait along in- 
stead of turning towards our army as they did but bringing our 
horses to a walk soon went to camp On ariving at our army Lieut. 
Johnston went to headquarters to report and the ambulance having 
arived before him. The driver reported that he had been driven 
in by the enemy who came near overtaking him We went back 
to our places and lay down About two oclock Nugent came and 
waked me up to have me go with the ambulances under a flag 
of truce to gather up the wounded but after I told him I had 
been out once before and he then excused me 

The next morning we got up at daylight mounted and moved 
back into the timber and built fires An armistice had been asked 
for by Gen Hindman till 6 oclock P. M. but which was not granted 
till that time but a short armistice was allowed During this time 
Gen’s Blunt and Herron met the rebel Gen. [Thomas C.] Hindman 
under a flag of truce and at first Hindman claimed the victory but 
Gen Blunt told him that he would have to fight it over again and 
Gen Blunt said his force would be ready in fifteen minutes and 
Gen. Hindman rather than fight it over acknowledged himself 
whiped but said the day would come when his army would be 
victorious Giving as a reason why his army was whiped that his 
army was less in number to the army of Gen Blunt and Herron 
and then Gen Herron told him he would fight him man for man 
he would take five hundred one thousand or he would take his body 
guard against the same number of rebels and fight him and if that 
would not do he would fight him by himself but Gen Hindman 
declined this offer 

About nine oclock one days rations were brought to us of bacon 
and hard bread We not having any thing to eat since the night 
before the battle About noon it was acertained that the enemy 
were on the full retreat leaving thier dead on the field and many 
of the wounded were left in our possesion nearly every house 
having more or less of them We amedately took possession of the 
field after learning that the enemy were on the retreat The 2nd 
Kansas were sent about one mile from the field and camped for 
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the night A detail was made out for a scout of fifty men and we 
were ready a little before sundown and went at first back to 
Rheas mill and then took the ridge road for Cane Hill and went to 
that place but saw nothing of the enemy We stayed at Cane Hill 
about half an hour and then went back the same way we came 
getting back to camp about four oclock in the morning we lay 
down by the fire and slept till daylight 

The loss of the enemy at the battle of Prairie Grove was four 
hundred and fifty killed and about fifteen hundred wounded Thier 
own report was sixteen hundred and fifty in killed and wounded 
Some of our reporters place the enemies loss at twenty five hundred 
Our loss was about five hundred killed and wounded most of which 
were in Herrons division Two companies of this regiment E 
K lost eighteen killed and wounded Capt [Avra P.] Russell of 
Co. K was mortally wounded and has since died The loss of the 
other Co that were engaged was but slight One in Co. A was 
severely wounded but not mortally 

The ninth of Dec we went into camp at Rheas mill pitched 
tents and got us some thing to eat once more The first night in 
camp I was so nearly worn out that I could not sleep well not 
having slept any of any consequence for the three nights previous 
The next day we stayed in camp all day The Tenth [1lth?] we 
went to Cane Hill once more and camped the same place we were 
when we were there before While on our road to that [place] 
we met several secesh ambulances which were going to the battle 
field after the wounded they were under a flag of truce 

Nearly every house in Cane Hill has wounded in and flags of 
truce come in nearly every day At first we were obliged to issue 
rations to thier wounded but after a few days they sent in rations 
for them Our sick and wounded were sent to Fayetteville A. L. 
Payne and J. Balance were sent there and five that were sick of 
Co A were sent there also M. Stern was sent to take care of them 
The Second and Third brigades occupied Cane Hill after the battle 
but did not have near as much duty to do as when we were here 
before The details for forage and picket are by companies so 
that it is not near as hard on the privates as when details are made 
from every company for these purposes 

Dec twentieth Co’s A and D were detailed for a scout and were 
under command of Capt. Crawford We started with one days ra- 
tions at daylight and taking the Cove Creek road went down as far 
as Oliver’s store met two flags of truce one which was bringing 
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in provisions for the wounded and the other had despaches for Gen 
Blunt The first one was inside the picket before we met it the 
other was near Oliver The last one we met was just as we were 
turning a bend in the road and we were as near as fifty paces be- 
fore seeing one another We then kept on till as near as twenty 
paces when both parties halted and the flag bearer first saluted 
first with his hand and then lowered the flag Lieut [John M.] 
Mencer who was in command of the advance guard returned the 
salute with his hand and then rode up to the flag bearer and asked 
for what purpose the flag was sent in and on being answered sent 
it back to Capt. Crawford who was at the head of the column 
and Capt. Crawford allowed them to go on towards camp We 
saw nothing of the enemy at Oliver but some of the inhabitants 
said there was a rebel picket one mile father on but as no confidence 
could be placed in what they said Capt Crawford did not think 
it best to go any father so we started back towards camp 

The Valley of Cove creek had the apearance of having been 
occupied by large bodies of troops very recently Signs of camp 
could be seen nearly all of the way from our picket to Oliver a 
distance of eighteen miles There was no forage on the road and 
rebel horses suffered in consequences Every tree that had horses 
tied to them had the bark knawed of[f] even walnut trees had the 
bark knawed of[f] by them grape vines two and three inches 
in diameter were knawed clear off We came back by the ridge 
road but had a very steep mountain to ascend and on getting to the 
top found ourselves at the same place where we were on the fifth 
of this month when the enemy were camped in the valley below 
This mountain is so steep as to make it nearly impossible for two 
good horses to pull an empty wagon up Nothing more of im- 
portance occured before we got to camp except that the advanced 
pickets got frightened at our advance and fell back on the main 
body of the picket but no shots were fired We arrived at camp 
about nine oclock P. M. having rode almost incessantly since day- 
light and our horses and ourselves were fatigued very much. 


[March to Van Buren, Ark., December 27-28, 1862] 


Dec 26 we recieved orders to be ready at seven oclock A M the 
morning of the 27th with three days rations of bread, meat and so 
forth and a peck of shelled corn on our horses and three days rations 
in the wagon to march from Cane Hill Cane Hill is the name of 
a coledge situated about a mile from Boonsboro but most of the 
Federal soldiers nearly all call both the town and college Cane 
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Hill it was formerly a thriving place but the war has left its 
mark The inhabitants were almost to a unit secesh but have 
nearly all left now There are about four hundred and fifty 
wounded secesh in the different hospitals at Cane Hill 

We left Cane Hill the morning of the twen[ty] seventh equiped 
according to orders and marched towards Van Buren This was 
a general movement of the whole army and our object proved to 
be to take Van Buren and Fort Smith from the rebels The first 
division went in advance, in the following order the Kansas 2nd 
was the advance guard for the main army then the rest of the third 
brigade under Col Cloud the 2nd brigade under Col Weer. We 
had no skirmishing on the first days march the advance halted 
about a mile north of Olivers store and rested till morning At 
daylight the next morning we started on passed Olivers store 
and took the Van Buren road which led down [?] creek about 
half a mile and then went up the mountain Gen Herron arrived at 
Olivers store a few minutes after we arived but halted till our di- 
vision had passed and then fell in behind us They came down 
on the telegraph road from the battleground . 

[There is a brief gap in the manuscript here, the account lacking 
only a part of the events of December 28, 1862. According to the 
official military history, the Second Kansas cavaliy “moved rapidly 
forward” on the 28th, “met the enc.iiy’s pickets sixteen miles from 
Van Buren, drove them back, and met a regiment of Texas cavalry 
at Dripping Springs. At this place Lieutenant Colonel Bassett was 
ordered, with six squadrons, by Brigadier General Herron to make 
a detour to the right, and gain a road two or three miles further west, 
which caused him to enter Van Buren half an hour behind the ad- 
vance. Captain Moore, in command of the other three squadrons, 
maintained the advance into Van Buren, and supported by a regi- 
ment of Missouri cavalry, drove the Texas regiment, before re- 
ferred to, into and through Van Buren, and captured their baggage 
train, consisting of twenty-five wagons; the entire advance under 
Colonel Cloud.” 

Osborne’s narrative picks up the story again as the Texans are 
being driven out of Van Buren.] 

two men but were soon compelled to retreat again This 
stand was made to save their train which was just ahead of them 
They retreated through Log Town to Van Buren We charged 
after them until we arrived at the top of the hill over looking Van 
Buren where we halted and waited for the rest of the regiment 
We had expected to have a battle here. The streets apeared very 
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quiet and the cavalry we had been pursuing was galloping down 
the river below town and entering the woods were out of sight 
in a few moments. Three steamers could be seen on the river one 
was ferrying troops across the river the others were going down 
the river 

Col. Cloud soon ordered a charge and we charged through the 
town and down to the steamer which was being used as a ferry 
boat and dismounted and commenced firing into her and she soon 
hoisted the white flag the rebel soldiers who were on board 
jumped of[f] and swam to the shore and escaped The rebel Gen. 
Sharpe [?] was on board and got a ducking with the rest. Leav- 
ing a guard with this steamer Col. Cloud took the rest of his men 
and went down the river after the rebel train. 

About four miles below Van Buren we came in sight of the 
steamer Key West she was on a sand bar and was easily captured 
and a guard left with her and Col. Cloud kept on after the train 
which he captured two miles father down A few moments after 
he left, the steamer Rose Douglass came in sight we having passed 
her coming down She was hailed and ordered to land which she 
did These steamers were loaded with corn and hard bread 
negros were throwing corn off the Rose Douglass and would not 
stop until fired on The captured train was nearly useless to us 
the wagons were old and worn out and the mules looked as if 
they were strangers to corn or any other kind of feed the wagons 
were loaded with rebel soldiers baggage When Col Cloud came 
back he went on board of the steamers examined their cargos and 
ordered them to return to Van Buren he going up on the Rose 
Douglass The train was turned over to Capt Cameron who took 
it to Van Buren 

Cos A & D started back towards Van Buren but before arriving 
there heard cannonading in that direction when Co. A went down 
to the river bank hailed the steamer and told Col. Cloud of it and 
he ordered the boat to land. The firing proved to be the rebels 
They had posted a batterry on the river bank opposite Van Buren 
and were shelling the town. Our artilerry and infantry had not 
yet arrived so the rebels having no resistance shelled the town 
for an hour. Allens batterry was brought up on double quick and 
fired a few shots at the rebel batterry and it was taken away One 
man belonging to Co H was killed and some ladies living in town 
were wounded Several rebel hospitals were in town filled with 
sick and wounded rebel soldiers whose lives were in as much danger 
as ours. 
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When the rebel batterry was silenced Gen. Blunt came down 
got on board the Rose Douglass and ordered it to go up to town. 
We now went back into town arriving there about sundown Gen. 
Blunts division had arrived and were formed along the levee We 
found the regiment camped back away from the river on low 
ground near McGees house Col. Cloud took two sections of 
Allens batterry after dark and went down and complimented 
the rebel camp which he had discovered while coming up the river 
killing several of the enemy The loss of men was small on both 
sides although we had skirmished nearly all day we had not got 
into any close action The rebel army was all on the south side of 
the river excepting the Ist Reg. Texan Partisan Rangers which 
was camped at Dripping Springs and was the one that we had 
skirmished with during the day. 

The next morning the reg’t saddled and left camp at ten oclock 
and went down the river after the rebels and to get all the ser- 
vicable horses and mules we could find. We went about fifteen 
miles saw some rebels across the river in several places when we 
found some negros ferrying some stock across and sent for them 
animals which they had taken over but night coming on were 
obliged to go back with out them. When we came in sight of 
Van Buren we saw the steamers we had captured burning and no 
camp fires were to be seen and the place seemed to be evacuated 

During the day General Blunt had recieved orders from St. Louis 
to fall back across the Boston mountains immediately and the army 
had moved out of the town We went back to the same place 
where we stayed the previous night but before lying down re- 
cieved orders to shell two days rations of corn for our horses and 
be ready to march by five oclock the next morning At daylight we 
were ready to move but were delayed by negro reffugees who 
were going north with us The train we had captured was un- 
loaded and mostly given to them A few hogsheads of sugar and 
some hard bread was all we retained of our captures the rest was 
destroyed As soon as the negros were ready and started we 
followed them forming the rear guard going back The night of 
the 30th we camped at Olivers store where we drew some rebel 
hard bread as our ration had been consumed it was not hardly 
fit to eat It tasted as though it was made of beans boiled mashed 
and mixed with flour and then baked. The next day went up Cove 
Creek and camped at its head near the picket post 

New Year day we left Cove Creek and went past Cane Hill to 
Rheas Mill where we found our regimental train and camped pitch- 
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ing our tents once more. The man who had been detached in 
April for a batterry had returned during our absence they had 
been in Tennessee nearly all the time while absent. The 2nd the 
division moved again with the 2nd Kan. as rear guard as usual in 
a retrograde movement at night camped at Willow Springs went 
on the next day to Elm Springs where we remained several days. 

Gen. Blunt was removed from the command and ordered to 
Kansas. Gen. Schofield assumed command of the division and 
brigaded it again The Ist brigade consisted of the 6th 9th & 11th 
Kansas & the 3rd & 9th Wis. and Allens batterry. Col. Weer in 
command the 2nd brigade consisted of the 2nd 10th & 18th Kansas 
and Rabbs batterry Col. Cloud in command the 3rd brigade had 
all the Indian regiments and Hopkins batterry. The 3rd of Jan 
we escorted some officers to Bentonville and returned the 4th The 
army was reviewed by Gen. Schofield on the 7th The transporta- 
tion was reduced to one wagon to a Co. Cos A & D had drawn 
A tents when at Fort Riley, these were returned to the Q. M. and 
we drew Sibley tents 


[Hospital Duty, January 10-March 25, 1863] 


The 10th I was detailed as an attendant in hospital at Fayette- 
ville I was p[l]aced on duty in the ward where [Albert L.] Payne 
& [Joseph] Ballance were The room was small and had only five 
pat[iJents in it one of whom died the 12th another, Culverson of 
the 20th Iowa, died the 20th he was severely wounded in the 
thigh had been neglected when first wounded if his leg had 
been amputated at first his life could have been saved J{ames] 
Hill and Silas Snook of Co. A of the 2nd Kan died of disease the 
10th of Jan. 

The 8th of Feb. orders were recieved to remove all the sick and 
wounded of the Ist division to Fort Scott. The 10th we started 
taking eight patients who could not sit up two ambulances only 
were furnished in which beds were placed and two men placed in 
each The other patients were obliged to ride in transportation 
wagons the wagon beds were filled with straw then mattresses 
laid on it and four who could not sit up placed in one but patients 
who could sit up were placed eight in each wagon Surgeons 
[E. L.] Pat[t]ee and [A. J.] Ri[t]chie had charge of the hospital. 
We passed Jones mill and Maysville crossed Cow Skin river and 
arrived at Neosho on the 15th We drew eight days rations at Col. 
[W. A.] Philipps camp on Cow Skin The 16th left Neosho The 
18th the rear guard had a skirmish with Livingstons gurillas one 
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Lieut and one private was killed and three privates mortally 
wounded Two scouts were captured Denton & McKinney but 
pretending to be sutlers were paroled one of them had Dr. Patees 
horse and saddle and all the Drs. papers these fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

The night of the 19th it rained all night and until four in the 
afternoon the 20th when it turned to snow and snowed for several 
hours. The patients nearly all got wet making them uncomfort- 
able we arrived at Dry Wood at night had some trouble with 
the teamsters who would not take the train where the patients 
could be taken care of but the master of transportation made them 
remove the train to a house where the patients were taken out and 
the blankets dried The 22[nd] of Feb. we arrived at Fort Scott 
and the patients were placed in the Gen. Hospital there While on 
the road the patients suffered very much but one died he from 
sickness. I was placed on duty in Ward A. 

The 19th of March all the patients were removed from the hos- 
pital and started for Leavenworth Payne and Ballance had per- 
mission to go home and remain until the last of April. March 25th 
I was relieved from duty in the hospital, and the 28th left Fort 


Scott for Springfield where the regiment was stationed I met the 
6th 10th & 11th at Dry Wood they were going home on furlough 
passed Rouse Point Greenfield and arrived at Springfield on the 
8lst. The regiment had arrived there about the 15th of January 
and were on duty at the post as escorts, pickets, &c. 


[Regimental Activities, April-October, 1863] 


The 21st of April an escort was detailed out of the regiment to 
escort Maj Weed to Fayetteville we were absent six days and 
marched 220 miles. [Manuscript torn. About three lines are miss- 
ing] . . . and drew Sharpes Carbines the 18th [of May] drew 
Colts Army revolvers The 19th [of May] the regiment left Spring- 
field for a scout went through Cassville and Kiettsville had a 
skirmish near Bentonville the 22nd captured eleven prisoners 
then sent a flag of truce to Fayetteville but Lieut Ballard then 
turned went back through Neosho Pineville and Carthage had a 
skirmish near the latter place the 26th Here the dismounted men 
were sent to Fort Scott for horses and the others went back through 
Mt. Vernon to Springfield arriving there on the 29th At Mount 
Vernon Col. Cloud hearing that Vicksburg had fallen had a 
salute fired but on arriving at Springfield news was recieved that 
it had not. 
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The 18th of June I was detailed to go to Greenfield on duty with 
five others we arrived at Greenfield at sun down and returned 
the next day. The 28th of June six men were detailed out of the 
Co. to go after forage we went through Bolivar and found corn 
about twelve miles northwest of the town, loaded our wagons and 
came back through Humansville to attend a dance then through 
Bolivar and arrived at Springfield the 3rd of July. The next day 
had a grand review. The 15th of July Brig Gen. John McNeil 
relieved Col. Cloud of the command of the district All of the regi- 
ment left . . . [Manuscript torn. Two or three lines are lack- 
ing.| for Cassville. The 21st Co. A left for the same place as an 
escort for the pay master and on arriving at Cassville were ordered 
back by Gen. McNeil, and on the 30th were detailed as an escort 
for Gen. McNeil and placed on duty the same day. 

The 8rd day of August I was detailed for duty as messenger and 
was on duty every other day until the 13th of Oc. Col. Cloud 
took the regt and the Ist Arkansas Inft. and two sections of Rabbs 
batterry and went into the Indian Nation joined Gen. Blunt _ pur- 
sued the rebels as far as Perryville Choctaw Nation then came 
back towards Fort Smith and fought a battle at the Devils Back 
Bone routed the enemy and then took possession of Fort Smith 
& Van Buren the Ist of Sep 1863. 

About the last of Sep Gen. McNeil went to St Louis on business 
leaving Col. John Edwards of the 18th Iowa Inft in command of 
the district. A few days after a force of rebel cavalry came into 
the state from Ark Commanded by Shelby & Coffee*! They passed 
through Neosho, Greenfield, Stockton, Warsaw and Cole Camp 
burning . ll the court houses as they went. They were defeated 
near Syracuse and came back. [Manuscript torn. Two or three 
lines are missing. | 

stationed at Springfield and went out after them, but 
was too late to overtake them before they crossed the Osage river 
going north so he retired to Buffalo where he remained until the 
13th of Oc. when Gen. McNeil arrived from St Louis and assumed 
command. 

The 14th orders were recieved for all of the Co. that could be 
spared from Springfield to go to Buffalo. We started at ten oclock 
at night and arrived there a distance of thirty five miles before 
daylight. At eleven oclock in the forenoon the command left 
Buffalo and marched to Bolivar. Early in the morning of the 16th 
we left Bolivar and went through Humansville and camped on 


31. Confederate colonels Joseph O. Shelby and John T. Coffee. 
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Sac river at night Maj [E. B.] Eno of the 8th M. S. M. came 
up at dark and reported that the enemy had passed through 
Humansville in the afternoon on their way south Gen. McNeil 
ordered his command to saddle and we moved out to intercept the 
enemy at Stockton we marched all night and arrived near Stock- 
ton at day light but the rebels had taken another route we did 
not meet them. We remained here long enough to get breakfast 
and then went on to Greenfield remained there over night and 
in the morning went on to Sarcoxie We heard of the enemy 
several times and found their trail. They had avoided passing 
through any towns after leaving Humansville As they were going 
towards Cassville two messengers were sent to that place to 
alarm the troops at that place. The 19th we left Sarcoxie and went 
to Cassville. Col. [E. C.] Catherwood of the 6th M. S. M. took 
all the troops except the escort and leaving Cassville to the left 
went on to Keittsville. We had followed the trail of the enemy 
nearly all day they having passed during the night. 

We left Cassville early the morning of the 20th [of October] 
joined Col Catherwood near Keittsville then went on to Sugar 
Creek The next morning we left Sugar Creek on the Fayetteville 
road but turned off of it near Cross Hollows went east to the ford 
of White river where we camped for the night. The next day we 
went on to Huntsville. We met a flag of truce before entering the 
town and while the Gen. was talking to the bearer of the flag the 
escort charged into the town drove out a Co. of rebels who were 
stationed there and captured about a dozen rebels. The 23rd we 
left Huntsville and went about twenty miles and camped At night 
a messenger arrived from Cassville with orders for Gen. McNeil 
to go to Fort Smith and assume command of the district of the 
frontier. Capt. [C. G.] Laurant and Lieut French were sent back 
to Springfield to finish all business which was left unfinished. 

The 24th we marched through Kinston and over a range of the 
Buffalo mountains On the decent we discovered the enemy in 
the valley below. They were busy preparing their supper evi- 
dently thinking that we could not get our artilerry over the moun- 
tains and they were not afraid of our cavalry as they had twice as 
many men as we had but they were mistaken about the artilerry 
it had been brought up and was soon posted on a high point and 
commenced shelling their camp and they saddled and went on up 
another mountain. We went down into the valley where we found 
plenty of fresh beef and pork all ready to cook and plenty of forage. 
We remained there till morning and then went on after the rebels 
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The mountain was so steep that it took all day for the artilerry 
and train to get over the first one and the infantry was left to 
guard them the cavalry went on to the head of Big Piney where 
we camped for the night. The enemy being all mounted and not 
having a wheeled vehecle of any kind got so much the start of us 
that we could not overtake them before they crossed the Ark river 
but Maj [Thomas J.] Hunt of the Ist Ark. Cav’y skirmished with 
their rear guard every day. 

The 26th the cavalry moved only four miles and waited for the 
artilerry and infantry to come up. The train did not get in until 
about dark. The morning of the 27th the mountain Feds as they 
were called executed a man who as they said had deserted from 
them twice he appeared very indifferent to his fate and was not 
pittied any by the soldiers. The same day we arrived at Clarks- 
ville and camped there one night Oc. 28th we left Clarksville 
on the telegraph road for Fort Smith. Col. Catherwood left us 
when near Osark for Springfield taking the detachments of the 
Ist Ark Cav’y and the 6th & 8th M. S. M. Capt [Henry] Hopkins 
and his Co. had a skirmish with the enemy the 29th on Mulberry 
creek. 


[Regimental Activities, November, 1863-December, 1864] 


Oc. 30, Gen. McNeil arrived at Fort Smith with his escort. Col. 
Cloud was in command of the District. The posts in the district 
were Fort Smith Van Buren Fayetteville and Fort Gibson. The 
company arrived from Springfield the lst of Nov. and the next day 
Gen. McNeil assumed command of the District of the Frontier. 
Co. A, the escort was given quarters in the garrison and we had 
a stable for our horses We remained in quarters until April [1864] 
but most of the Co. was absent at times going to Springfield once 
and to Fort Scott once Gen McNeil went to St Louis in Jan. leav- 
ing Col [William R.] Judson of the 6th Kan in temporary command 
of the district and before he could return the state of Ark was set 
off into a seperate department and Gen. J. M. Thayer ordered 
by Gen Steelle*? the department commander to assume command 
of the district of the Frontier. 

Gen. Thayer assumed command in Feb. The Indian Territory 
belonged to the Department of Kansas and Gen Blunt was assigned 
to the command of it. The town of Fort Smith belonged to one 
department and the garrison to the other, and the Generals were 
each jealous of the other. Gen. Thayer had nearly all of the troops 


82. Maj. Gen. Frederick Steele. 
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and Gen Blunt most of the transportation. The 24th of March 
Gen. Thayer moved out with his army, and joined Gen. Steelle 
about a hundred miles southwest of Little Rock In the latter part 
of March 1864, the troops of the department of Ark. moved out 
to assist Gen. [Nathaniel P.] Banks in his expedition on Red River. 
Gen Thayer took all the troops that could be spared from Fort 
Smith and marched out and joined Gen. Steelle about one hundred 
miles southwest of Little Rock. They went as far as Camden and 
fought several battles, but Gen. Banks having retreated the whole 
rebel army marched on them and they fell back to Little Rock. 

The 17th of April Gen. Blunt recieved orders from the war de- 
partment at Washington for him to report to Maj Gen. Curtis at 
Fort Leavenworth Kansas, and his district was attached to the 
Department of Ark. He took about forty of the Co. and went to 
Kansas, Col. [William R.] Judson of the 6th Kan. assumed com- 
mand of the district. The whole available force at Fort Smith did 
not then amount to six hundred men, and many aprehended an 
attack from the rebels, but the enemy were too much engaged else- 
where to molest us. The 16th of May Gen. Thayer arrived with 
his army and assumed command of the district. He had the forts 
which had been commenced finished, and had a line of rifle pits 
dug from Peteau river to the Ark. Thereby completely encircling 
the town. 

As warm weather advanced the gurillas spread over the country 
attacking any small party of our troops that they could find The 
telegraph was cut so often that it was impossible to keep it in re- 
pair and it was given up in Aug. Mail parties were fired on and it 
became neccessary to abandon the regular mail and send parties 
through with it at long intervals without letting any one know when 
it would go or when it was expected to return. The 26th of July a 
battalion of the 6th Kan which was camped on Mazzard prairie, 
eight miles from Fort Smith was attacked by a brigade of rebels 
commanded by [Gen. R. M.] Gano and lost 16 men killed and one 
hundred men were taken prisoners. The mounted men nearly all 
escaped 

Several other attacks were made on detachments of the command, 
but only one more was successful. That was made on a supply 
train on Cabin Creek fifty miles north of Fort Gibson in the Chero- 
kee Nation. A train of two hundred and fifty wagons was lost 
there all loaded with Commissary and Q. M. stores This was a 
severe loss to the army as it was short of rations before, and were 
now obliged to subsist on half rations. Forage was even less abun- 
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dant than rations and many horses died for want of it. In the 
three cavalry regiments not fifty servicable horses were left by the 
Ist of Dec. 

In Dec Maj Gen [E. R. S.] Canby who commanded the Military 
Division of West Miss. ordered the posits of Fort Smith and the 
ajacent posts to be evacuated. He removed Gen. Steelle from 
the command of the department of Ark. and assigned Maj Gen 
[Joseph J.] Reynolds to the command of it. Four steamers came 
up to Fort Smith loaded with forage and returned loaded with 
Q. M. stores About the first of Jan. orders were recieved from 
Lieut Gen. Ulysses S. Grant not to evacuate the posts of Fort Smith, 
Van Buren and Fayetteville and ordering Gen. Reynolds to for- 
ward supplies as soon as possible to those posts. Four steamers 
arrived on the 15th with supplies. 


[Rebel Attack on the Steamboat Annie Jacobs, January 17, 1865] 


On the 16th of January 1865 I was releived from duty as Messen- 
ger at District Headquarters Fort Smith, Arkansas, by order of 
Brig. General J. M. Thayer commanding officer District of the 
Frontier and ordered to report to my Company Commander for 
duty The Co. were at Clarksville Ark a post sixty five miles by 
land below Fort Smith and four miles from the Arkansas river on 
the north side The river was in boating condition and boats were 
at Fort Smith ready to start for Little Rock Transportation was 
furnished my companions and myself on board the steamer Annie 
Jacobs and daylight the morning of the 17th found us on board 
of her ready for starting to Clarksville 

Before the sun was up we were on our way We passed the Ad. 
Hine near Van Buren she was on a sand bar but working hard to 
get off Afterwards passed the steamer Chippewa where she was 
wooding with dry rails and over took the steamer Lotus wooding 
and stopped to wood ourselves near her While wooding the 
steamer Chippewa passed us but we were ready to start before 
the Lotus We passed two small towns Osark and Roseville with- 
out seeing any rebels but just below the latter town a woman 
hailed us and told us that the enemy were waiting for us about 
three miles below her story was hardly credited but we made 
some preperations for an action with them 

On ariving in sight of Joy’s ford four miles from Roseville we 
discovered the Chippewa lying still on the south bank of the 
river. Col. [Thomas M.] Bowen of the 138th Kansas now procured 
a field glass and looking at her said that he thought that she was 
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wooding at first but soon said that she was on fire soon after 
that we could see the flames distinctly with the naked eye The 
officers now held a consultation about what was best to do Col. 
Bowen said to run through that we had more of an escort than the 
Chippewa and were able to run through Lieut Col. Bassett did 
not like this plan but allowed it to be carried out. 

When about a mile from Chippewa we discovered the enemy 
on the south bank of [the] river but did not see their artilery until 
they fired a shell at us which struck in the water about thirty paces 
to the right in the water; now for the first time we found out that 
we were in a sad predicament to go ahead we would have to go 
within sixty paces of their artilery and we had gone to far to turn 
back everything was in confusion no particular officer had com- 
mand and all were giving orders Lt. Col. Bassett finally ordered 
the boat to run itself aground on the northern bank and the pilot 
succeeded in turning her and she soon struck the ground about 
ten feet from the waters edge during this time the enemy kept up 
an incessant fire both with their artilery and small arms _ two shells 
struck the boat one passed through the pilot house doing but little 
injury and one through the cabin neither of them burst untill after 
they had passed through the boat 

As soon as the boat struck the reffugees with which she was 
loaded commenced getting off double quick time By this time our 
men had ceased their firing and prepared to leave the boat After 
most of the reffugees were of[f] I jumped off and started for the 
river bank just before arriving there I was requested to help tie 
up [the] boat having done this I started up the steep bank nar- 
rowly escaping being hit by a musket ball which passed just over 
my shoulder and very close to my neck After getting to the top 
of the bank I stepped a few paces back and seeing one of my com- 
panions Charles Wells lying down in a hollow to keep clear of the 
balls which were flying pretty thick around us asked him how he 
liked that he did not make an audible answer but got up and 
went father back into the woods 

I turned and started back towards the river and had not gone 
more than three paces when a shot from their artilery and a 
volley of musketry poured into the timber a musket ball struck me 
about three inches above the knee.** My companions done every- 


83. Col. Thomas M. Bowen, reporting the attack on the steamboats, stated: “Private 
Vincent B. Osborn, of the Second Kansas Cavalry, had his thigh bone shattered whilst 
making the cable of the Jacobs fast on shore. His leg was subsequently amputated and 
his life is lost.”—-War of the Rebellion, Series I, v. 48, Pt. 1, p. 16. 

The colonel was mistaken in predicting Osborne’s death from the amputation. It is 
noteworthy that Osborne, in his own account of the affair does not mention his bravery 
under fire in tying up the boat. Modesty seems to have been characteristic of the man. 
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thing in their power to make me comfortable and when the men 
arived from the 2nd Kansas I was happy to find several of my Co. 
with them they and the officers, Dr. Hunt** especially, were very 
kind to me offering their assistance to me_I slept but little during 
the night being compelled to lie on my back all the time and not 
being used to that could not go to sleep I partook very freely of 
wine and whiskey during the night drinking three bottles of the 
former and one of the latter at last daylight came, and then I was 
removed to the train 

Just before starting I wishing to know what Dr. Hunts opinion 
of the severity of my wound and not wishing to put the question 
directly to him said Dr this is a pretty severe wound Yes said he 
its a terrible wound this answer settled the question in the af- 
firmitive in my mind about my leg being amputated I was carried 
by six men to the wagon and laid in carefully The wagon was a 
common six mule government wagon and not very easy to ride in 
but ambulances had been sent for and were to meet us on the road 
about sunrise we started for Clarksville I suffered considerably 
of the jar of the wagon but not more than I had expected The 
rebels had all left during the night and the next day preperations 
were made to remove the boats The Annie Jacobs was found to 
be disabled so that she had to be towed of[f] but the Lotus was able 
to be taken down the river. 

About half way to Clarksville the ambulances met us and I was 
moved into one and we pushed on to Clarksville ariving there a 
little after dark There I met some more of my friends who took 
me up into a room where I remained that night Capt [N. Z. ?] 
Strong AAA Gen’! of the 2nd brigade came to see me and had 
some supper brought to me which was very acceptable as I had 
eaten nothing since I had been wounded except a few canned 
peaches Soon after eating supper Drs [Joseph P.] Root and [John 
S.] Redfield came in and examined my wound and prescribed 
water dressing to be put on it but did not tell me what they 
thought of the severity of my wound Two of my Co volunteered 
to keep it wet during the night It did not pain me much now and 
being very tired I soon fell asleep and slept till morning the next 
morning I looked at my leg and saw that it had already turned a 
deadly color and all hope of saving it was blasted 


34. Maj. S. B. Hunt, surgeon-in-chief of the District of the Frontier. 
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I passed the fore noon quietly but about noon the Drs all came 
in half a dozen or so and said they had come for a final examination 
but their looks belied what they said as I could read in their faces 
that they thought the case hopeless but they looked at my leg and 
soon gave their decision that they should have to take my leg off 
I made no pa[r]ticular objection and a table was brought in and I 
was laid upon it my pants cut off and Dr. [Albert W.] Cheneworth 
applied the chloroform to my nostrils In a moment I was asleep 
and on waking up saw Dr. Root bandaging my stump Dr. Red- 
field holding it for him I had not the slightest recolection of it 
being taken off 

I was placed on a stretcher and carried about a quarter of a mile 
to where the hospital had been established This was in a house 
situated on a hill just north of the town a healthy pleasant place 
I was put in a room about sixteen feet square by one of the southern 
windows five or six more patients were placed in the same room 
but they all left but one in a couple of days that one was shot 
through the shoulder and was confined to his bed William Paul of 
my Co. was detailed as nurse for me and he done it faithfully My 
leg was dressed with water and every night two men came up from 
the company to sit up with me and keep my stump wet with cold 
water To the men of my Co and to Co F of the 6th Kansas I shall 
always owe a debt of gratitude which I can never repay they 
done everything in their power to alleviate my suffering and they 
shall long hold a place in my memory 

Wm Paul remained with me until the 10th of March and then 
went to the Co. which was stationed at Louisburg Ark. The 12th 
I started for Little Rock As Clarksville is situated four miles from 
the river I was obliged to ride that distance in an ambulance. A 
boat was expected down the river the same day but for some 
reason was delayed five days and I remained at Spadras Bluffs dur- 
ing the time. At night the 17th the Lotus came down and I was 
taken on board and the next morning started for Little Rock 
stopped three hours at Louisburg and arrived at Little Rock at 
eight oclock P. M. The next day I was removed to the Gen. Hos- 
pital at that place. I had been gaining slowly all the time from the 
lst of March and continued gaining I was discharged the 8th day 
of May 1865 but remained in the hospital until the 7th of July, 
when I left Little Rock for home. I did not get able to walk until 
the 19th of June. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 


An Inpr1ANn Buriat Custom 
From the Council Grove Press, May 18, 1861. 


A strange custom prevails amongst the uncivilized Indians of the West. 
When a chief, brave, or notable squaw dies or is killed, besides the usual 
funeral ceremonies of burial, a horse belonging to the deceased or his friends 
is led to the grave and shot. This is done so that the disembodied spirit 
may ride away into the happy hunting ground. While on a visit to the 
Kaw villages below town, a few days ago, we saw no less than four dead 
horses lying near as many fresh made graves. 


—_~2 —_—. 


Crvic IMPROVEMENT AT IOLA 
From the Neosho Valley Register, Iola, March 17, 1869. 


The citizens of Iola who deal in swine will, undoubtedly, be interested 
in the fact that the Board of Trustees of the incorporation have passed an 
ordinance which prohibits the running at large upon our streets of the porkino 
fraternity. And in order that any of these troublesome quadrupeds, that may 
unfortunately set the law at defiance, a “calaboose” or pound is in process 
of erection wherein they may be taken and properly cared for by the Marshal. 
This we conceive to be a move in the right direction. It is a notorious fact 
that, of all the animal creation, the swine is the biggest hog, and that they 
take as little thought of the inconvenience to which they put men and women 
when they deliberately root the gate off the hinges, and destroy the “garden 
sass,” as if we were all delighted to see their cunning pranks, and had no 
angry passions that occasionally take a rise. But there is hope now that they 
may see the error of their way, and, in fear of the wanderings up and down 
through the town of our Marshal who will prove to them to be an evil one, 
they may be induced to go and root no more. 


WHEN BuFFALO WERE A HAZARD OF RAILROADING 


From the Newton Kansan, November 28, 1872. 


Engine No. 37—“Buffalo”>—was drawn in Monday night from the front, 
it having been ditched the other day beyond Larned by its namesakes. 





THe Law in Dopce Crry 
From the Dodge City Times, October 6, 1877. 


Frank Edwards spent a short respite in the lime kiln this week, until some 
of his “friends” obtained a key from the marshal and let him out. This 
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surprised our hero, and struck him as not being good law. When his trial 
came up he appeared before the terrible Judge, and brushing the lime from 
his afterdeck as he spoke, said: “There’s something wrong, Jedge, if I was 
legally drunk, what was I unlegally let out for?” With this the case went to 
the court who said no complaint had been made and it was therefore not a 
legal drunk. 


From the Times, October 13, 1877. 


He anv SuHe.—She is of the “speckled and sorrel persuasion,” and he is 
the man who bends pleasantly over the aggravated violin at the Saratoga. She 
arrayed herself in a costume “too sweet” and met him on the boulevards. 
He, overcome at the sight, fell to emulating the dreamy notes of the distant 
fog-horn. She gathered the back of a chair and made a loving and af- 
fectionate endeavor to caress him. The attempt was abortive, and he put 
out the fire in one of her eyes. The eye went into the sables of grief and 
she appealed to the majesty of the law. The counsel for defendant said she 
was one who flaunted her frailties to the world and could not recover. But 
the City attorney said it was a Magdalena that waited at the tomb to waken 
the crucified savior, and that the city had been insulted and must be pacified. 
—Why lengthen the story? He paid one dollar and so did she. Selah. 





A Squaw ON THE WARPATH 
From the Caldwell Commercial, October 19, 1882. 


Even Lo [the common name for an Indian in the frontier days] is not 
free from domestic difficulties. However much he may lord it over his 
poor squaw, it often happens that she refuses to submit to abuse or even 
neglect. Our hired man had the satisfaction of witnessing an instance of 
that kind on Tuesday afternoon, while coming up from Fall creek. Half 
way up the hill he met a buck on horseback who hailed him with “How 
John! Swap?” “Swap what?” the h. m. asked. “Moccasin,” Lo replied. 
Our hired man shook his head and passed on. He had gone but a few 
steps when Lo turned his horse and came after. A short distance on, where 
the road bends down from Main street, a squaw was seen stooping over as 
if in the act of tying up something. Lo reached her first and addressed her 
with a few guttural grunts, to which she apparently paid no attention. As 
our h. m. neared the party, he discovered that Mrs. Lo was in tears, and 
appeared otherwise greatly distressed. Suddenly she started up and grabbed 
hold of the saddle upon which her lord and master was seated, and attempted 
to pull him off. Failing in this she seized the lariat rope and began thrashing 
her hubby and his horse with an energy betokening deep and dire passion. 
Mr. Lo chuckled a little and endeavored to get away, but his faithful spouse 
hung to him. 

The reporter watched the scene for ten or fifteen minutes, and when he 
left the squaw was tugging at the rope and occasionally giving her Indian 
lord and his horse a lick with it. How the ruction ended, he could not 
say, but is satisfied that Mr. Lo had to come to terms with his incensed 
spouse. The h. m. gave it as his opinion that the buck had rode off and 
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left the squaw to get to camp the best way she could, but finally concluded 
to return and let her ride behind him. When he reached her she was too 
mad to get on the horse or to do anything else, except to give him a 
lesson in conjugal duty, and she did it in the best way possible. 








—— 


THE FORERUNNER OF THE “SrincinG” COMMERCIAL? 


From the Thomas County Cat, Colby, August 19, 1886. 


Buckeye barber shop, W. M. Northrup, proprietor. 
If you want as good a shave 
As any barber ever gave, 
Call on me at my shaving saloon, 
At morn or eve, or sunny noon. 
Ill cut your hair or shave your face, 
Or dye your hair with equal grace. 
Rooms, chairs, and towels clean, 
Scissors sharp and razors keen, 
And as light a hand 
As any barber in the land. 
Next! 


—_——__ 


Pian TALK From Baxter SPRINGS 
From the Baxter Springs News, May 26, 1894. 


TakE A Batu.—Some arrangements should be made whereby the bath 
house could be used once a week at least. There are people in this town who 
need a bath. If a sufficient amount of patronage was assured the house would 
be opened. Make a resolution to bathe occasionally and we will have a 
chance to use the bath house. 


SS 





AN UNWELCOME BEDFELLOW 


From the Minneapolis Messenger, October 3, 1895. 


A. R. Goodwyn tells of rather an amusing incident but what might have 
proven a serious accident which occurred near the Lincoln county line. 
Aaron Woody with his family lives in a small dug-out near Barnard and 
one night last week Sam White’s cattle broke out and one of the steers 
weighing about sixteen hundred pounds wandered onto the roof of the dug- 
out and when directly over the bed occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Woody he 
went like McGinty to the bottom, striking the bed but fortunately he fell 
across the head board and not directly on the sleeping occupants. Mr. 
Woody finally got the steer off and looked after the injuries of his wife and 
child. The latter he at first thought had been killed and a doctor was sent 
for and it speedily recovered and no serious injury except a terrific scare re- 
sulted from the accident. This is a great country where cattle wander on 
top of the houses and fall in on people while they are asleep. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Heinie Schmidt’s column of southwest Kansas history, “It’s Worth 
Repeating,” has continued to appear regularly in The High Plains 
Journal, Dodge City. Included among subjects in recent months 
were: the part wells played in early settlement, January 24, 31, 
1952; a review of Stanley Vestal’s Queen of Cowtowns, Dodge City, 
February 21; a description of and quotes from a recently discovered 
promotion pamphlet issued in the middle 1880's, March 6, 13, 20, 27; 
the battle of Fort Coon, by Robert M. Wright, April 10, 17; the 
story of the Hinkle ranch, Clark county, by Fred Hinkle, April 24, 
May 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; and Purdyville, Hodgeman county, by E. W. 
Harlan, June 5. A pamphlet containing 27 stories from “It’s Worth 
Repeating,” entitled Ashes of My Campfire, was recently published. 


Ernest Dewey’s series of historical stories and legends has con- 
tinued to be published regularly in the Hutchinson News-Herald. 
Some of the recent articles were: “Old Border Town [Trail City] 
Now Hardly a Memory,” February 3, 1952; “Warmth of Her Life 
[Mrs. W. M. Smith] Lingers After Death,” February 17; “Mother 
Bickerdyke Was Saint to Her Soldiers,” March 16; “Bemis Bilked 
Barber County Until Persuaded to Hurry Away,” March 23; “His 
Nickname [‘Pistol Pete’ Eaton] Was Not Just a Boast,” April 18; 
“They All Laughed When Ned [Buntline] Got off the Train,” April 
27; “His [David L. Payne] Hunger for Land Made Him Relentless,” 
May 11, and “Hatred for Railroads Finally Brought Death [to Saul 
Riley],” June 8. An article by Ruby Basye relating an experience 
of her family with Al Jennings, train robber, was printed in the 
News-Herald, June 15. 


Articles in the Bulletin of the Shawnee County Historical Society 
of Topeka, March, 1952, included: “Washburn’s Campus: John 
Ritchie’s Gift,” by Paul Adams; part 7, “First Congregational Church 
of Topeka,” by Russell K. Hickman; “Recollections of Baseball in 
Topeka,” by Louis E. Frazer; “Earthquakes in Topeka”; “My Experi- 
ences During the Flood [1903],” by Iva Maze; “Joseph Groff 
Waters,” biographical sketch; “The History of Topeka,” from Radge’s 
Topeka Directory, 1883-1884, by Joseph G. Waters, and a con- 
tinuation of George A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County.” 


The Whitley Opera House, Emporia, was the subject of a column- 
length article entitled “When Emporia Was Young,” which appeared 
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in the Emporia Gazette, April 15, 1952. Built in the early 1880's, the 
opera house was the scene of many theatrical performances by 
famous stage personalities until it burned in 1913. 


A one-column history of Antioch school, district No. 7, Marshall 
county, by F. W. Tebbut, was printed in the Frankfort Index, April 
17, 1952. The first school in the area was a subscription one taught 
by a Mrs. Stoner. The district erected the first schoolhouse in 1866. 


The struggle of Philip A. Emery in founding the State School for 
the Deaf at Olathe, was reviewed briefly in the Johnson County 
Democrat, Olathe, April 24, 1952. Emery opened the school late 
in 1861 with one pupil. A new building at the school has been 
named Emery Hall in his honor. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Josiah Gregg, Misfit on the 
Frontier, Left Classic Account of Life in West,” a biographical 






sketch of Gregg and a discussion of his Commerce of the Prairies, | 
by J. Frank Dobie, April 25, 1952; “Grandeur of Kansas Plains Im- | 


pressed Walt Whitman on Trip to West in 1879,” by Charles Arthur 
Hawley, June 6, and “Wife Was a Constant Helper in the Career of 
William Allen White,” by Ruby Holland Rosenberg, June 21. In 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “With Varied Interests, William 
Allen White Was Primarily a Man of Books,” by Everett Rich, April 
16; “Heroic Nurse [Mother Bickerdyke] Fought Grim Nature and 
Austere Military Men to Save Wounded,” a review of Nina Brown 
Baker’s Cyclone in Calico, by Paul V. Miner, April 25; “Life on 
Prairies Failed to Make Men of Spoiled Sons of English Gentry,” by 
Louis O. Honig, May 10, and “Wooden Bridge Dating From 1858 
Still Carries Kansans Across Stranger Creek,” by Albert H. Hindman, 
June 14. 


Articles of a historical nature appearing recently in the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler included: “Arkansas City Once Served as Door- 
Step to ‘No Man’s Land,” by Arthur J. Emahizer, April 26, 1952; 
“Arkansas City Once Was Known as Honest-to-Gosh Ferryland,” by 
Walter Hutchison, May 3, and “Oak Grove School’s History Re- 
flects Growth of Arkansas City Area,” May 24. 


Many of the historic and scenic points in Kansas are listed and 
pictured in the 48-page, May-June, 1952, issue of To the Stars, pub- 
lished by the Kansas Industrial Development Commission, Topeka. 
Designed as a tourist guide, the issue includes brief historical notes 
on many areas of Kansas. 
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The Topeka Daily Capital has published a historical feature by 
Margaret Whittemore each Sunday in recent months. A few of the 
articles were: “Last Covered Bridge [near Leavenworth] Dates 
Back to 1859,” May 4; “Grass Lodges First Residences in Kansas,” 
May 18; “Old Mission at Council Grove Honors Kaws,” May 25; 
“First College in Kansas—Baker University,” June 8, and “Fort 
Hays State College Is 50 Years Old,” June 22. On June 4, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's homecoming day, Miss Whittemore’s article 
entitled “Ike’s Home Attracts Tourists,” was printed. 


Articles about historic sites in the Winfield vicinity printed in the 
Winfield Daily Courier, May 12, 1952, were: “Colorful Procession 
Haunts Scenic Tunnel Mill Vicinity,” by Charles O. Booth; “Win- 
field’s Main Street Follows Old Indian Trail,” and the Indian legend 
of Kickapoo Corral quoted from writings of Margaret Hill McCarter. 


“Sketches of Pioneer Lore,” by Walter S. Keith, have appeared 
in recent issues of the Coffeyville Daily Journal. Included were 
notes on the Osage and other Indians May 12, 19, 1952. 


A “See Kansas” series of illustrated articles on historic sites and 
historical collections of Kansas, by John Watson, have appeared in 
the Wichita Evening Eagle in recent months. Places discussed in- 
cluded: the museum of the Kansas State Historical Society, May 
15, 1952; Council Grove, May 21, and Dyche Museum, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, June 19. 


Some of the history of Baileyville and the near-by area by Mrs. 
Bert Hay, Holton, has been published in recent issues of The Cour- 
ier-Tribune, Seneca, including May 22, 29, June 5, 12, 1952. 


A historical account of five cemeteries near Oswego by Wayne 
A. O'Connell, was published in the Chetopa Advance, May 22, 
the Oswego Democrat, May 23, and the Oswego Independent, May 
30, 1952. Included in the article were biographical information on 
Walt Mason, Kansas poet, and his comments on Oswego. 


The Clay Center Dispatch, May 24, and the Clay Center Times, 
May 29, 1952, printed a list of over 40 “lost” towns and settlements 
of Clay county. A brief historical note with location was included 
for each community. 

A 12-page 80th anniversary edition of the Baxter Springs Citizen 


was published May 29, 1952. Included in the issue were articles 
on the history of the Citizen and of Baxter Springs. 
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Some of the history of the Kansas regiments during the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine rebellion was recalled in a Memo- 
rial day article in the Pittsburg Sun, May 31, 1952. 


Included in the June, 1952, number of the Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science, Lawrence, were “Kansas Weather— 
1951,” by R. A. Garrett, and “The Editor’s Page,” wherein several 
persons describe their favorite views in Kansas. 


A brief history of the Short Creek Baptist church, near Atchison, 
was printed in the Atchison Daily Globe, June 1, 1952. The church 
was organized in a school room, December 2, 1869, with G. M. 
Huntley as moderator. 


A letter from Percy G. Maxwell, descendant of a Marysville fam- 
ily, recalling early residents and incidents of the Marysville area, 
was published in the Marshall County News, Marysville, June 5, 
1952. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 77th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Society in the Memorial building 
at Topeka on October 21, 1952. 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
History and Related Fields was held at the Memorial building, 
Topeka, May 2 and 3, 1952. Speakers and their subjects were: 
“Was Moscovite Russia Imperialist? The Catholic Orthodox Strug- 
gle and Its Effect Upon Historical Interpretation,” O. P. Backus, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; “James A. Farley, Master Politi- 
cian,” Russell Windes, Jr., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; 
“Apportionment in the Kansas House of Representatives,” C. S. 
Boertman, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; “The Influence 
of the German Element in the United States,” Leonard Baak, 
College of Emporia; “The Convoy Controversy—1917,” V. R. East- 
erling, Kansas State College, Manhattan; “The Objectives of the 
Course in the History of Civilization,” John W. Heaton, Baker 
University, Baldwin, and “The Objectives of the General Social 
Science Course,” Verne S. Sweedlun, Kansas State College. George 
L. Anderson, University of Kansas, addressed the group at the 
luncheon session on “History Versus the Social Sciences.” Officers 
elected were: Elizabeth Cochrane, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, president; Charles Onion, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, vice-president, and Ernest B. Bader, Washburn University, 
Topeka, secretary-treasurer. F. R. Flournoy, College of Emporia, 
was the retiring president. 


Tribute was paid to W. W. Graves, St. Paul editor and historian, 
by a gathering of state and church officials, Indian chiefs, editors 
and friends in St. Paul, May $1, 1952. The Most Rev. Mark K. 
Carroll, bishop of the Wichita diocese of the Catholic Church, was 
the principal speaker, and Fred Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, served as 
toastmaster. Graves published the St. Paul Journal for over 50 
years and is the author of more than a dozen books and pamphlets. 
His latest book, the second volume of his History of Neosho County, 
recently published, marks the end of his writing career. 


Directors elected by the Scott County Historical Society at a 
meeting in Scott City, June 3, 1952, were: John A. Boyer, Gene 
Henderson, Earl Van Antwerp, Harold Kirk, Tom Sherry, S. W. 
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Filson, Mrs. C. W. Dickhut, Matilda Freed and Elmer Epperson. 
Nyle Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, was 
the principal speaker at the meeting. 


Mrs. E. G. Peterson was re-elected president of the Edwards 
County Historical Society at the annual meeting in Kinsley, June 
8, 1952. Other officers elected were: Lavina Trotter, first vice- 
president; Harry Offerle, second vice-president; Mrs. Leonard 
Miller, third vice-president; Mrs. Myrtle Richardson, historian; 
H. J. Draut, secretary; John Newlin, treasurer; Beulah Moletor, 
custodian, and Mrs. Hazel Buxton, publicity. 


The First Military Escort on the Santa Fe Trail—1829 is the 
title of a recently published 222-page book by Otis E. Young, based 
on the reports of Maj. Bennet Riley and Lt. Philip St. George 
Cooke. “This work attempts to show not only the actual day-by-day 
occurrences on the Santa Fe trail in the year 1829, but also to 
relate those events which led to the demand for such an escort, 
and an outline of the national developments which had their in- 
ception in this event.” 


A 105-page illustrated booklet entitled Kansas-Missouri Floods 
of June-July 1951 was recently published by the Weather Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Compiled under the direction 
of F. W. Reichelderfer, chief, U. S. Weather Bureau, the booklet 
is a record of the basic hydrometeorological data of the flood. 














